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Altwood- S Tctiias Geog raphies 


Adopted in 16 states, in use in thousands of cities, towns, and 
counties, Atwood-Thomas brings to your classroom books out- 
standing for their simplicity of style . . . accuracy . . . careful 
integration of maps, pictures and texts . . . variety of exercises 

. world point of view and other desired features. New 1950 


copyright edition. Write for information to 


Boston 17 GINN AND COMPANY oe xew you 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 


*The American Nations multiple list. **The American Nations exclusive. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE NEW “TEN-TWENTY” 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


Here is the new “Ten-Twenty” Amer- 
ican Universal Desk—the desk with 
all the features teachers have long 
wished for. It is the result of years of 
research—the ideal desk for the class- 
room where seating, lighting, and 
decoration have been co-ordinated to 
induce correct posture and to safe- 
guard eyesight. 

This is the first desk to offer pupils 
achoice of 20° slope, 10° slope, 
or level top, according to the 
task being done. It is the first 
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desk to provide automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and to approach per- 
fect focal accommodation for all work 
on the desk top. 


Free catalog saves time 


Write today for our latest illustrated 
catalog of school furniture and sup- 
plies. Keep it on your desk for ready 
reference. 

Also ask for new FREE illus- 
trated booklet, ‘“The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,” by Darell B. Harmon. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 
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Desk at 20° slope for 
reading, writing, drawing 





Top at conventional 
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Top level for 
manipulative tasks 







10° slope 


Top raised for easy 
access to book box 






~_ for free Catalog 
all School supplies 













Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
leachers 
Office, library 
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NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE SEAS 


completes 
the elementary series. . . 


OUR NEIGHBORS 


GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Sy Frank E. Sorenson 
Norman Carls 


Grade Ii—OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 


Grade IV—NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 
Teacher’s Manuals and Work- 
books available 





The new sixth grade NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
covers Western Europe, USSR, 
Eastern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
Southeastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. The finest maps and charts 
ever drawn and made especially 
for this book. Photographs. Sta- 
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Mr. Superintendent : 


We specialize in high-grade School 
Building Revenue Bonds. We pio- 
neered the issuance of this type of 
security and our years of experience 
will be helpful to you in planning the 
financing of new schools. 


THE BANKERS BOND Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


‘Long Distance 238 
Telephones: { Local JAckson 0226 














tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 
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Less than a 
nickel a day 
pays you $50 
a month in 
case of 
Sickness, 
Accident or 
Quarantine. 


Policies paying 
larger benefits 
issued if desired. 


Peace of mind is priceless . . . yet it can be yours fot 
less than a nickel a day! 

Yes—you can ‘enjoy freedom from financial worry in case 
of sickness, accident or quaranting . . . simply by taking 
advantage of the T.C.U. 10-Way Protection Plan. 

Get all the facts. Mail the coupon today. No agent will call. 


.C.U. Bldg. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS © 7%8.3i<'3: Nebr 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON -------- : 
To the T.C.U., 268 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
| am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Name 
Address 
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$34,500,000 


A series of conferences were held in the 
eleven education districts during the month 
of December. These meetings were called 
by K.E.A. President Henry Chambers and 
State Superintendent Boswell B. Hodgkin 
for the purpose of reviewing proposed 
schoo! legislation. Approximately 800 
school leaders representing over 100 coun- 
ties attended the conferences. At each 
meeting by a standing vote it was decided 
to place major emphasis upon Item No. 1 
in the program and to go “all out” to se- 
cure an appropriation of $34,500,000 for 
the common school fund for each year of 
the biennium 1950-52. This decision was 
reached because of the great need which 
exists and because the present state admin- 
istration is committed to the attainment of 
this objective. 

In the Education Program in the Plat- 
fom of Earle C. Clements when he was 
the Democratic Nominee for Governor in 
1947 appeared the following statement: 


“I endorse the entire legislative program 
of the K.E.A. for the public schools and 
institutions of higher learning and am com- 
mitted to its attainment during the four 
years of my administration.” 


Item 1 in the Legislative Program of 
the K.E.A. at that time requested a state 
appropriation of $34,500,000 annually for 
the common school fund. Since this is the 
last regular session of the General Assem- 
bly which will be held during the four 
years of the present state administration, 
the schoot people have every right to ex- 
pect this commitment to be kept during 
the present legislative session. 
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As we go to press the 1950 regular ses- 
sion of the Kentucky General Assembly is 
just getting under way. By the time this 
issue of the Journal reaches you the ses- 
sion will be about one third over. During 
the session each school district will be in- 
formed of the status of pending school leg- 
islation through the K.E.A. Legislative 
News Flash. 

Every teacher and every citizen inter- 
ested in the welfare of Kentucky has a 
stake in the proposed state appropriation 
of $34,500,000 and in the other items in 
the K.E.A. program. The success of our 
efforts in behalf of this program for the 
youth of Kentucky will depend upon the 
enthusiastic and wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of all members of our association and 
the extent to which they enlist the support 
of the lay public. We are convinced that 
Kentucky parents love their children and 
want them to secure a good education 
just as much as do parents in Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and other neighboring 
states. We are also convinced that Ken- 
tucky parents and citizens are just as will- 
ing and able to provide good schools for 
their children as are other parents. It is 
our job as teachers to show the great needs 
which exist in Kentucky and to show how 
these needs have been met in our neighbor- 
ing states. When the public knows the 
real facts, speedy and favorable action is 
assured. 

An annual state appropriation of $34,- 
500,000 will make possible a nine-months 
school term for all Kentucky children. At 
present approximately one-fourth of our 
children have only an eight-months term 
and Kentucky ranks 46th among the 48 
states in the length of the school term of- 





fered her children. An annual state ap- 
propriation of $34,500,000 would provide 
a per capita fund of $25,875,000 for 
teachers’ salaries, assuming that 75 per 
cent of the fund is distributed on this 
basis. At present the per capita fund 
amounts to $19,350,000. There are ap- 
proximately 19,000 teachers in Kentucky, 
thus this increase of $6,525,000 would re- 
sult in an average increase in teachers 
salaries of $343.42 per year. An annual 
state appropriation of $34,500,000 will 
help provide safer and more serviceable 
transportation for children living beyond 
a reasonable walking distance of school, 
will provide library and instructional ma- 
terials, and will help provide safer and 
more adequate school buildings and 
equipment for the children of Kentucky. 


Truly the welfare of the childhood of 
Kentucky is at stake. Whether or not a 
state appropriation of $34,500,000 is ob- 
tained now for the boys and girls of Ken- 
tucky depends to a large extent upon the 
teachers of the state. It is your responsi- 
bility to fight for this program in the face 
of any or all opposition. We cannot fail 
if everyone does his duty! 


K.E.A. Legislative 
Program for 1950 


In spite of some improvement, the 
children of Kentucky do not enjoy educa- 
tional advantages comparable to those 
afforded children in other states as revealed 
by the following facts: 


1. For last school year approximately 
4,200 of the 18,000 teaching positions 
in Kentucky were filled by emergency 
teachers. 


Kentucky ranks forty-sixth among the 
forty-eight states in the length of the 
school term offered her children. Many 
Kentucky school districts still maintain 


only an eight-months term for the ele. 
mentary grades. 


Too few of our children graduate from 
high school and college. Kentucky 
ranks forty-seventh among the forty. 
eight states in the per cent of her adult 
population who are high school gradu- 
ates, and also forty-seventh in the per 
cent who are college graduates. 


Transportation facilities in Kentucky 
are wholly inadequate. School busses 
are overcrowded. The present meager 
program is insufficiently financed and 
often is supported at the expense of 
teachers’ salaries. 


Safe, serviceable, and sanitary school 
buildings are needed throughout the 
state. A careful survey indicates that 
$100,000,000 would be required to pro- 
vide school buildings which are needed 
for the children of Kentucky. Ou 
state ranks forty-first among the forty- 
eight states in the value of school prop- 
erty per child enrolled in school. 


Gross inequalities still exist in the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded the chil- 
dren in the different school districts in 
Kentucky. 


In view of these facts, we respectfully 
request the 1950 session of the General 
Assembly of Kentucky to enact legislation 
to make possible the following program: 


1. A minimum beginning salary of 
$2,400 for public school teachers holding 
the baccalaureate degree, with added in- 
crements for additional training and experi- 
ence. 


This will require an appropriation by the 
General Assembly of $34,500,000 for the 


common school fund for each year of the 
biennium 1950-52, in addition to federal aid. 


2. Adequate appropriations for the State 
Department of Education and the institu- 
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tions of higher education of the Common 
wealth. 
The same need exists at these levels as in 
the elementary and high schools. The State 
Department of Education is unable to pro- 
vide essential services provided by law with 
its present budget. In comparison with 
other states, faculty salaries are low and 
buildings and equipment of our state insti- 
tutions of higher education are inadequate. 


3. A sufficient appropriation to provide 
free textbooks for children of the first eight 
grades. 


4, Fiscal independence for the Louis- 
ville Board of Education. 

The Louisville Board of Education is the 
only one in Kentucky which lacks the 
authority to fix its own school tax levy. 
Because of Louisville’s size and the com- 
plexity of its school problems which re- 
quire long-range planning, fiscal inde- 
pendence is essential. 


5. A minimum school term of nine 
months for all school children in the state, 
provided funds from the state and other 
sources are sufficient to maintain such a 
term without a reduction of monthly 
salaries for teachers. 


6. Legislation to reduce the cost of col- 
lecting school taxes. 

The proceeds of school taxes should be 
used for school purposes. It is therefore 
recommended that a fair rate be allowed 
for the collection of school taxes. 


7. Improvement to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System to increase minimum and 
maximum benefits. We recommend no 
changes in the law governing investment of 
funds. 

Specific improvements suggested are: 
(1) To increase minimum benefits to $480 
on thirty years of service; (2) to increase 
the ceiling upon which contributions are 
made to $3,000 and the maximum benefits 
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Our Cover 


The cover picture this month of 


Kentucky’s famous Cumberland Falls 
is used by permission of the photog- 
raphers, Caufield and Shook, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 











to $1,500; (3) to increase the rate of teach- 
ers’ contributions uniformly by one per 
cent; and (4) to make it possible for a 
teacher to retire after thirty years of service, 
regardless of age. 


8. Permission to levy a special school 
building tax of not to exceed 50 cents. 


9. A state appropriation to aid local 
school districts in providing safe and 
serviceable transportation for all children 
not living within a reasonable walking 
distance of school. 


10. This program will cost money. 
Other states have solved the problem 
through a sales tax; therefore, we urge the 
passage of a sales tax in Kentucky for the 
purpose of adequately financing this educa- 
tion program and health and welfare 
services. 


J. MANSIR TYDINGS, chairman of 
Kentucky’s Commission on Moral and 
Spiritual Education, outlines-some of the 
steps taken in Kentucky to make moral 
and spiritual values meaningful in the 
schools, in the December issue of the 
N.E.A. Journal. 

The Kentucky plan is fast proving an 
effective method of teaching values _and 
was therefore deemed of importance for 
all teachers and educators by N.E.A. 
Journal editors. 





A PLAN jor the Teaching of Reading 


To UNDERSTAND the way reading is now 
taught, one must contrast present methods 
with traditional practice. Once it was be- 
lieved that a child learned to read by 
first learning the alphabet; then sylla- 
bles or phonograms; next, words; and 
finally, sentences. Such an approach 
sounds logical enough but it does not take 
into account the way nature has endowed 
children for learning. 

This logical but psychologically un- 
sound method left the child in somewhat 
the same predicament as were the blind 
men in the Hindu fable which John God- 
frey Saxe recounted in his poem, “The 
Blind Men and the Elephant.” You will 
recall that one of the blind men who 
wished to learn about the elephant took 
hold of his tusk and immediately de- 
clared that an elephant is like a spear; 
another blind man took hold of the ele- 
phant’s trunk and contended that it is 
like a snake; still another took hold of the 
elephant’s knee and said that an elephant 
is like a tree; and so on. Each of the 
blind men was the victim of piecemeal 
learning and went away woefully lacking 
in understanding of what an elephant in 
toto is like. Traditional methods of read- 
ing instruction were faulty because they 
stressed small elements rather than basic 
thought-getting in reading. 

How, then, does a child learn to read? 
He learns in-the same way that he learns 
anything. He first gets an impression: an 
idea. It is not well defined, perhaps, but 
still it is a unified impression or idea. This 
impression or idea gradually comes into 
more perfect focus and the child discerns 
the details and the parts which compose 
the whole. 


Let us illustrate this by supposing that 
we are about to take a child, who has 
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FRANK H. STALLINGS 


Principal 
Portland and Prentice Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


never before seen one, to see a train. We 
would not begin by explaining the wheels, 
the boiler, and the pistons, but rather we 
would let him take in the entire train as 
it sweeps down the track and grinds to 
a stop. He would grasp the idea immedi- 
ately—a train is a moving thing, it goes 
from here to there, it carries people and 
freight. Then, after the child has achieved 
this basic understanding of a train, we 
would go into detail and ask him to notice 
this and that and the other about it. This 
is the natural way of taking in a new 
object or idea. 


The old, piecemeal method of teaching 
children to read was a painful, halting 
process, except perhaps, for children who 
take to reading regardless of method or 
lack of it; who learn in spite of a method 
rather than because of it. The typical 
child would start to read aloud after weeks 
of drill on alphabet and phonograms. 
He would call a few simple words only 


to be stopped by that meaningless, ab- 


stract symbol—an unfamiliar word. The 
entire thought-getting process was inter- 
rupted until the teacher or another pupil 
supplied the name for the unfamiliar 
symbol so that the reader could stumble 
on to the next strange word. 


Such a method had many faults. What 
should have been an enjoyable, satisfying 
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experience turned out to be painful to all 
concerned. It resulted in word-calling 
rather than in thought-getting. As a by- 
product it sometimes turned out children 
who were so emotionally disturbed that 
they never outgrew their uneasiness in 
pursuing the printed word. In fact a 


strong dislike for reading was sometimes 
generated. 


The method about to be suggested here 
is one intended for a silent-oral study type 
lesson and is applicable with some adapta- 
tion anywhere from the pre-primer level 
upward until a time when the pupil can 
read independently either silently or 
orally any material he might reasonably be 
expected to read to his own satisfaction 
and to the satisfaction of others. The au- 
thor does not pretend that the method is 
original. He has drawn on many sources, 
and it has doubtless been employed to a 
greater or lesser extent in many quar- 
ters. The fact that it has not been em- 
ployed more widely is possibly due to 
the hesitancy of most authorities to defi- 
nitely delineate a method lest others fol- 
low it without adapting it to the particu- 
lar situation at hand. However, it is the 
feeling of the present writer that his read- 
ers will understand the need for adapta- 
tion. 


Needless to say, there are other types 
of reading lessons. Sometimes reading is 
of a purely recreative nature. At other 
times reading is conducted for apprecia- 
tin. Sometimes pupils assume the roles 
of the characters in the story and at other 
times pupils read to find specific answers 
to questions. Lesson types are numerous 
and all are important, yet the backbone of 
the reading instruction is the silent-oral 
study type lesson which we will proceed 
to discuss. 


The method assumes the use of a text- 
book in reading having a controlled vo- 
cabulary load. For primary classes there 
should probably be not more than a maxi- 
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mum of four: or five unfamiliar words to 
the page. It further assumes that the 
text will have continuity and will be in- 
teresting to the pupils who are to pursue 
it. At least in the early stages of reading 
it is better if the content of the reader is 
cumulative, that is that each succeeding 
story is built upon the one preceding it, 
using the same characters for the key per- 
sons in the story. It is further assumed 
that a class will be divided into groups 
for reading instruction. 


When the group first begins the study 
of a lesson there is the preparatory or 
readiness phase. Let us carry the analogy 
of taking the child to see the train a step 
farther. How would we prepare him for 
this experience? Doubtless we would try 
to arouse in him a feeling that something 
important is about to take place. We 
would try to enlist his interest and whet 
his curiosity. Then we would link the 
new experience with something already 
familiar. We might tell him that the 
train moves like his father’s car but is 
much larger, that it runs on a track like 
a street car, that it has many seats like 
a bus, and that its cars hook on to one 
another as a trailer hooks on to an auto- 
mobile. Then we would try to get the 
child to ask questions and surmise as to 
what a train is like. 


This is what the skillful teacher does 
with her class in the preparation phase 
of the lesson. Interest and curiosity must 
be aroused. Children must be made to 
feel that they are about to have an im- 
portant experience. Through discussion 
and questions they link the familiar with 
the new. They are told just enough to 
want to find out more through reading. 
Any new characters to appear have been 
introduced, if there is the likelihood that 
their names will be unfamiliar. The chil- 
dren are now ready to proceed with the 
second phase of the lesson. To this the 
teacher should move without too much 





loss of time or too much word study. The 
intensive drill comes later. 


The second phase is the silent reading 
phase. The teacher says, “Now children, 
let us read the first three sentences (or 
the first paragraph, half-page, page, or 
pages depending upon how advanced the 
group may be). When you are sure that 
you can read this portion that tells why 
Johnnie’s pony ran away without difficulty, 
turn your book over in your lap so that 
I will know that you have finished.” Dur- 
ing this silent study period the teacher 
moves from pupil to pupil as they signify 
by upraised hands the need for help with 
unfamiliar words. The child simply points 
to the word needed and the teacher care- 
fully pronounces it for him without dis- 
turbing the other members in the group. 
This sort of procedure places more re- 
sponsibility on the pupil than did the tra- 
ditional method rather than less, for the 
child must first recognize his own diffi- 
culty and ask for the needed word. He 
then must remember it for that will be 
necessary to get the complete thought out 
of the sentence. If he were merely word 
calling the word would not need to be 
remembered once he has called it. The 
teacher may give him the word outright 
or may help him to discover it himself. 


The third phase consists of the oral 
reading of the portion just studied silently. 
When the teacher sees that nearly every- 
one has finished the silent reading she calls 
on one child (preferably one of the better 
readers at first) to read the assigned por- 
tion. The child is not interrupted as he 
reads. If he falters, the teacher merely 
says, “I do not believe you are quite ready, 
Jack. We will all follow in our book 
while Mary reads. Later we will give 
Jack another opportunity.” It is para- 
mount that the children are held to fluent 
reading of the portion assigned. If the 
group cannot achieve this by and large 
(not all pupils can be expected to read 
with equal fluency, of course), then the 
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book is too difficult or the teacher is pro. 
ceeding too rapidly. The crux of the 
method is the developing of self-reliant 
readers and that cannot be done by hay- 
ing children read before they have learned 
to rely upon themselves or to get help 
in the process. 

After the first child has read a portion 
several others read, each with a new mo- 
tive. Three or four children read the 
same portion, enough to give opportunity 
for several repetitions yet not so many as 
to cause the story to lag. It is fundamental 
that the story be kept moving and that the 
reading experience is kept on the thought- 
getting level. As the pupils read aloud 
the teacher makes note on paper of any 
words missed so that during the drill 
phase of the lesson these may be taught. 

Next, all the above steps are repeated 
for each succeeding portion of the read- 
ing matter of the lesson. 

The final phase of the lesson consists 
of a summing up of the lesson and a drill 
on words recorded by the teacher as hav- 
ing caused difficulty. It is significant that 
the drill comes after the reading rather 
than before. There are several reasons 
for this. First, the words drilled upon 
have been introduced in a meaningful 
context. Second, the child himself sees 
the need for drill. Finally, the teacher 
then knows which words each individual 
child needs to be helped with. 

The drill will be conducted, as was the 
other portion of the lesson, with an eye 
to helping the child help himself. Pupils 
will be led to use context clues (this would 
be -very difficult had the drill preceded 
the lesson), to look for little words in 
larger words, to look for the root of the 
unfamiliar word in some instances (be, 
the root of being), to rime words, to recog: 
nize words by their general configuration, 
and attack new words by many other 
methods. 

The method set forth in the above four 
phases makes for fast, fluent reading. It 
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gives pre-eminence to the thought-getting 
function of reading, yet drill is not slight- 
ed. The pupil learns to become self-re- 
liant in reading. 

The question may be asked, “Does this 
method eliminate the teaching of phonics 
and the alphabet?” In reply it may be 
said that the method provides for the 
teaching of phonics, or more properly 
phonetic analysis, but that this should be 


done in a meaningful setting rather than 
as a mechanical exercise separated from 
the reading situation. To be sure there 
comes a time when the pupils themselves 
feel that they need to learn all the words 
containing the “ough” sounds, for example. 
It is then time to drill on them. As to the 
A B C’s, if the final phase of this plan is 
not neglected children will quickly learn 
them. If they do not after a reasonable 
time, they should be taught. 


CALLOWAY COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 


DuRING THE SEVEN-YEAR PERIOD between 
1940 and 1947, the Calloway County 
schools were ably served by the Murray 
State College Regional Library. After its 
closing, Calloway County schools spent 
one entire year with small library facili- 
ties and service. 

In the summer of 1948, the books were 
divided between the three counties served 
by the library. Realizing that the chil- 
dren of Calloway County must have some 
kind of library service, Superintendent 
P. L. Lassiter took this county’s portion of 
the books, approximately 7,000, and es- 
tablished a county library in the offices 
of the old Murray Lumber Company. 
Shelves were built to house the collection 
and it was classified according to various 
age and interest groups. 


With the nucleus of a good library al- 
ready provided, new books were added 
fom month to month. 


This service was available to all teach- 
ets in Calloway County from 8:00 to 4:30 
dclock on Saturday. Approximately 90 
per cent of the teachers made fullest use 
of this valuable service, which was super- 
vied by a former regional librarian and 
4 present teacher in Calloway County. 
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DOVE ANNA McNABB 


Faxon School 
Calloway County 


The teachers not only found the library 
an ever valuable source of material for 
richer classroom teaching, but also a 
friendly social center for the discussion of 
mutual problems and exchanging of ideas. 
As each teacher discovered a particularly 
interesting or useful book, she shared it 
with the others. 


Under the guidance of the librarian the 
books were put in order during the sum- 
mer for the coming school year. 


Many new books have been added, and 
plans are being made to add to the number 
of professional books already included. 
Current magazines are being added, both 
of general and professional interest. Plans 
are being made to add a card catalogue 
to aid teachers in the location of books 
and to set the library on a permanent 
basis. 





Impressions of a Home Economics 


Exchange Teacher 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS in England 
is rather complicated. The schools called 
“public” are really private and have high 
fees of tuition. Yet parents with means 
seemingly prefer to pay to send their 
children to them rather than to the modern 
secondary schools. Also a “grammar” 
school is one especially interested in col- 
lege preparatory work and not the ele- 
mentary grades which we usually associate 
with the grammar school. My exchange 
was in a grammar school, The Croydon 
High School for Girls, under the Girl's 
Public Day School Trust, and the tuition 
was 42 pounds sterling unless one had a 
scholarship received for excellence on 
competitive examinations given at the age 
of eleven. . 

A striking difference in England is the 
segregation of boys and girls in school. 
Only in the very small villages are the 
boys and girls of junior and senior high 
school age in the same schools. The girls 
usually have all women teachers while the 
boys have men. 

All the pupils wear uniforms. In Croy- 
don the girls wear navy blue skirts and 
white blouses with green ties, except for 
the VI Form who wore green and silver 
ties. (“Forms” are “grades” to us and the 
VI Form corresponds to the twelfth 
grade.) The girls wore a black felt hat 
with a white hat band in the front of 
which was a green ivy leaf. Also on their 
navy jacket pocket was the green ivy leaf, 
the symbol: of the school. 


At the beginning of each school day the 
headmistress conducted prayers for all the 
girls in school. The girls entered the 
hall in silence and sat on the floor. When 


the headmistress (principal) arrived, they 
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in England 


THELMA L. MONICAL 


Miss Thelma L. Monical, a native of Han- 
cock County, Kentucky, was an exchange 
teacher from the Lafayette High School to 
the Croydon High School in England in 
the school year 1948-49. She also served 
as delegate to the International Home Eco- 
nomics Congress in Stockholm last year. 


At present Miss Monical is a teacher-trainer 
in home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. She possesses the B.S. 
degree from Berea College and the M.S. 
degree from the University of Kentucky. 


stood. She greeted them, “Good morning 
girls.” To which all the girls replied. 
“Good morning, Miss Adams.” The girl 
remained standing for the hymn ané 
scripture, then knelt on floor for prayers 
They either stood or sat on floor for pro 
gram or announcements which followed 


The girls usually had from five to sevet 
subjects which met irregularly during the 
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ning. 


week. They also have Form room. What 
we call “home room” is “form room” there. 
The teachers who had laboratory subjects 
were excused from having form rooms, 
but every other teacher had one. 

In general the day started a bit later 
and continued later in the afternoon than 
in American schools. At mid-morning the 
school has “break” or recess for the pupils 
to have their milk, and the teachers have 
tea or coffee as they are not allowed to 
have milk which is provided free for all 
the children by the government. The 
lunch period is one and a half hours long 
and teachers have duty just as in the 
U.S.A. After school at 4 oclock, the 
teachers have tea; and faculty meetings 
are from 4:30 to 6:00 or later and are held 
about once monthly. 

In Home Economics (Domestic Science ) 
there were many differences from what I 
had known at Lafayette School. I began 
taking pupils at eleven years of age and 
met these girls one hour each week for 
handsewing. They were all making size 
one baby dresses of pink or blue lawn. 

The thirteen-year-olds were in class for 
one hour and twenty minutes and had a 
period of sewing and a period of cookery 
each week. In sewing the girls all made 
cotton striped pajamas and did use ma- 


chines but most of these were operated by » 


hand. The cookery was set largely by the 
school syllabus, and in class two girls to- 
gether prepared one dish of food. 

The fourteen-year-old group met for 
the same length of time as the thirteen- 
year-old group. For sewing they made 
wool skirts and did some work on samples 
of various construction processes. Their 
cookery syllabus provided very little. pupil 
choice and in most class periods the girls, 


working in groups of two, prepared two 
dishes, 


There was also the fifteen-year-old class 
where the girls worked in two-hour periods 
and met once weekly for sewing and for 


cookery. These girls made long-sleeved 
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blouses for their needlework and _ also 
drafted patterns in quarter size scale all 
for size 36 person, and made samples of 
construction process and mending. In 
cookery, these girls worked individually 
and prepared two or three dishes in each 
weekly lesson. 


In all the above class groups there was 
little pupil-teacher planning, as the girls 
were working toward taking the external 
examination at the end of school year 
when the pupils are 15 years old. The. 
examination at Croydon was set by London 
University on the basis of syllabus also 
sent out by them. The needlework and 
cookery examination was both practical 
and written or “theory” as they say. For ° 
the practical examination each girl at the 
age of 15 had to prepare a meal of two 
or three dishes in two and one half hours 
under the direction of His Majesty’s In- 
spector who came to the school, and the 
teacher was not allowed in the cooking 
room unless the inspector invited her. 
Two days prior to the inspector’s coming 
the girls drew their examination problem 
and were allowed 45 minutes to plan the 
work and feod order. The teacher bought 
the food and placed it available for the 
girls before the examination began. After 
girls finished cooking, the inspector judged 
the products and expressed general criti- 
cisms to the teacher. 

For practical needlework the examina- 
tion was one and one half hours, and each 
girl had about five samples of construc- 
tion. All of this practical work and the 
written examinations were graded by Lon- 
don University and the teacher didn’t see 
the examination until the pupils were to 
take it, and the results are not made pub- 
lic until the first of September. If the 
pupils pass they receive a credit toward 
their high school certificate. About six or 
seven subjects are carried by each pupil 
and examinations taken in each subject. 


About 70 per cent of children leave 
school at fifteen years of age, but pupils 
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W. J. MOORE 


DR. MOORE, Dean, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, is the new president of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Dean Moore has had 
a long and rich experience in the public 
schools and colleges of Kentucky, and for 
sometime served as Director of Finance in 
the State Department of Education, and 
also as Commissioner of Revenue and 
chairman of the Kentucky State Tax Com- 
mission. He possesses the A. B., A. M., 
and Ph. D. degrees from the University of 
Kentucky. 


may continue in school one to three years 
beyond the high school certificate and 
work toward the Higher school certificate. 
These pupils are referred to as the VI 
Form. Any girl in VI Form could take 
“domestic science,” as home economics in 
England is called. Some of these girls 
would have earned a credit in domestic 
science on the high school certificate and 
some may have had no domestic science 
beyond the handsewing when eleven years 
old, so the abilities of the girls varied 
greatly. 

With the VI Form I was allowed free- 
dom to plan with the girls the content of 
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the course and managed to include some 
home decoration, during which we re- 
finished the needlework tables (which had 
never been painted and were very rowgh), 
We also planned, prepared, and served 
one dinner, somewhat American style, and 
had eight guests including the heads of 
the school. One of our aims in this class 
was to help the girls have greater variety 
in meals, so we worked on various ways 
of preparing and serving the ever common 
potatoes, cabbage, and apples. Also of 
great interest was salad making which is 
usually lacking in English meals. 

In the spring the school was able to get 
shell eggs for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the war and the older girls were 
thrilled to learn how to make chocolate 
and lemon meringue pies. 

The parents sent back word of their ap- 
preciation of these interesting ideas for 
foods. Of all the things I saw in England, 
I believe cookery could stand the great- 
est improvement, and I think the plainness 
of the food is not due altogether to ration- 
ing which still exists. The pupils re- 
marked to me many times even during 
potato or cabbage lessons that “Americans 
must have more imagination with foods 
than we have.” So I was glad to see 
the parents were interested. 


The school was about seventy-five years 
old, and the equipment in the domestic 
science room was rather antiquated. All 
the kitchen tables were unpainted and 
required frequent scrubbing. The kitch- 
en had ample equipment for cookery, but 
it was arranged without regard for con- 
venient units of work for the group. There 
was little serving equipment. (Some of 
this had been destroyed in the war.) After 
the cookery lesson, each girl paid the cost 
of her food used and carried it home in 
a basket which she brought to school on 
cookery days. The girls also brought the 
necessary containers in which to carry the 
food, such as jars for soup. Since the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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WHAT ABOUT 


A Speech Program for Kentucky? 


THE worksHoP or Conference in Speech 
Education, conducted by Dr. Gifford Bly- 
ton during the University Summer School, 
was a revelation of the appalling need of 
a speech program for Kentucky. Would 
that nore educators might have attended 
this class! 

One characteristic common to all men 
is speech. No one can escape. Everyone, 
whether he be salesman, secretary, or uni- 
versity president, must use speech, and his 
success in life frequently depends on his 
ability to speak. In what other activity 
do all people engage? 

Speech is the basic means of communica- 
tion; indeed, speaking is commoner than 
all other forms of communication put to- 
gether. Although we speak about ninety 
per cent of the time as compared with 
ten per cent spent in writing, the time 
consumed in teaching oral and written 
communication is just the reverse of ac- 
tual usage. 


Why the popularity of the Dale Carnegie 
Suecess courses? What is their purpose? 
They help people succeed in business 
through improving their speaking ability. 
On these courses adults spend hundreds 
of dollars learning what they failed to learn 
in school, 


Although there are more speech defec- 
tives than all other physically and men- 
tally handicapped put together, Kentucky 
appropriates no money for speech correc- 
tion. In fact, the state makes no pro- 
vision whatsoever for a speech program. 
If the teacher-training program included 
speech education, teachers would be able 
to help students correct minor speech de- 
fects, and thus aid them in finding their 
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DOROTHY E. TOWNSEND 


Speech Teacher 
Henry Clay High School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


places in life where they would otherwise 
be branded as failures. - 

Educators must be brought to realize 
the importance of speech training. We 
say the purpose of education is to prepare 
one for life. If good speech is essential 
to a successful life, why doesn’t Kentucky’s 
educational program provide for speech? 


We believe in democracy. We teach 
democracy. And, since democracy is 
based on the fundamental of freedom of 
speech, we are in reality emphasizing 
speech when we emphasize democracy. If 
this is true, shouldn’t speech training play 
a vital part in preparing students for the 
democratic way of life? 

Many high schools in Kentucky do not 
offer any class in speech. Speech is fre- 
quently an extra-curricular activity en- 
tered into. only for the purposé of par- 
ticipating in the contests sponsored an- 
nually by the University Extension De- 
partment. At the present time, the only 
speech program for Kentucky is the one 
carried: on by the Extension Department. 
Certainly the number of students entering 
these events indicate a definite interest in 
speech. 

There are several reasons why the high 
schools do not offer speech courses, in- 
cluding the following: 





MITCHELL DAVIS 


MR. DAVIS is the- newly elected president 
of the Third District Education Associa- 
tion. Superintendent of the Barren Coun- 
ty Schools, and a former staff member of 
the State Department of Education, he 
brings to his new office a rich background 
of experience in the teaching profession. 





(Continued from preceding page) 


. The need for speech training is not 
fully realized. 


. Many educators feel speech is not a 
separate subject, but every teacher 
should be a teacher of speech. 


. There is a scarcity of trained speech 
teachers. 


Administrators must be made to realize 
the importance of speech training. Every 
teacher cannot be a teacher of speech be- 
cause of a lack of time and training. Edu- 
cators must also realize that the teacher- 
training program should include speech as 
a requisite for all teachers, regardless of 
their subject majors. Until the colleges 
and university provide speech depart- 
ments where future teachers can major in 
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speech, there will continue to be a scarcity 
of speech teachers. It is only recently 
that graduate students at the University 
of Kentucky have been able to major in 
speech, and this must be done through 
the English department. 

Because the state has offered no teacher- 
training in the field of speech, the result 
has been that even in high schools where 


speech courses are offered, they are usual-. 


ly taught by the regular English teacher. 

For these and many other reasons, 
speech has rightly been called the step- 
child in the school curriculum, although it 
is the one subject common to all other sub- 
jects. Teachers find that speech students 
are usually better in other subjects be- 
cause they have learned to express them- 
selves. Speech students also frequently 
become the leaders in school and com- 
munity activities because of the qualities 
of poise, self-confidence, and self-expres- 
sion which speech training develops. 

Lowell Thomas has said that if he could 
return to college, he would study mostly 
speech, because it has helped him more 
than all else put together. 

The importance of speech cannot be 
overemphasized. For this reason it is im- 
perative that Kentucky have a speech pro- 
gram. The need is great both for speech 
education and speech correction, and the 
time is now! 

What about a speech program for Ken- 
tucky? The following three steps might 
be taken as a beginning: 


1. Establish a department of speech at 
the University of Kentucky to prepare 
speech teachers. 


. Include speech as a requisite in the 
teacher-training program for all 
teachers. 


. Appropriate state funds for a pro 
gram of speech correction for Ken- 
tucky. 
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The Grant C. Knight Collection of Letters 


Grant C. Knicut, distinguished professor 
of English at the University of Kentucky 
has presented to the Margaret I. King 
Library a valuable collection of some 500 
letters which he has received from 1925 
through most of 1949. The correspondence 
is the result of Mr. Knight’s activity as 
author, editor, and literary critic. Though 
significant on several counts, its primary 
interest is to be found in its disclosure of 
the thoughts and feelings of a number of 
leading personalities in contemporary lit- 
erature and criticism, especially those in 
Southern and Eastern United States. Ap- 
parent, also, are some of the exigencies 
inherent in social depression and world 
war along with their inevitable impact 
upon scholarship and creative writing. One 
of the most attractive aspects. of the col- 
lection as a whole is, of course, the emer- 
gence of a clear, if incomplete, portrait 
of the recipient of these many letters. 

Correspondence from men now actively 
engaged in writing includes those written 
by such familiar figures as Van Wyck 
Brooks, Bennett Cerf, John Chamberlain, 
Norman Cousins, Donald Davidson, Ber- 
nard De Voto, Quincy Howe, H. L. Menck- 
en, Christopher Morley, Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, John Crowe Ransom, and Robert 
Penn Warren. 

A group of older authors, many of 
whom wrote their impressions of Ken- 
tucky’s eminent author, James Lane Allen, 
include Ellen Glasgow, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Walter Prichard Eaton, Hamlin 
Garland, Ellery Sedgwick, Constance 
Rourke, John Cooper Powys, and Edmund 
Gosse. A group of lively and highly en- 
tertaining letters was written by Orson 
Lowell, personal friend of Allen and illus- 
trator of the Choir Invisible. The most 
affectionate analysis of Allen came from 
the pen of the poet, Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 


These letters constitute the second valu- 
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University of Kentucky 


MRS. HAMMOND DUGAN 
* 


able gift which the library has received 
from Mr. Knight. After the publication 
of his definitive biography, James Lane 
Allen and the Genteel Tradition, Mr. 
Knight gave the university his personal 
collection of first editions of Allen’s works. 

Grant C. Knight joined the faculty of 
the University in 1921; and when the 
College of Arts and Sciences instituted its 
“Distinguished Professor Awards” in 1944, 
Mr. Knight was the first to receive that 
honor. The result of his research in con- 
nection with this award was a paper en- 
titled, “American Literature Turns From 
War.” Other books written or edited by 
Mr. Knight are: Superlatives, The Novel in 
English, Readings from the American Mer- 
cury, American Literature and Culture, 
The Sealed Well (a volume of poetry), 
and biographical sketches of John Bryan 
Bowman, Madison Cawein, Charles L. 
Loos, James K. Patterson, Benjamin O. 
Peers, George D. Prentice, Catherine Anne 
Warfield, and Robert Burns Wilson, all 
prepared for the latest edition of the 
Dictionary of American Biography. Read- 
ers of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
the Bookman, and American Literature 
have become familiar with Mr. Knight's 
shorter critical essays on current thought. 

In 1939 Mr. Knight publicly protested a 
speech by the historian, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, who spoke at the University in 
advocacy of peaceful resistance and neu- 
trality during the period of rising interna- 
tional pressures. One of the letters in the 





collection now in the library was written 
in 1940 by Norman Thomas and is a 
strong denunciation of our unnecessary 
and “unwarranted armament program and 
peacetime conscription.” 

The youngest of Mr. Knight’s corres- 
pondents (an author whose national repu- 


Eighty-three Years in a 


Eighty-three years is a long time to stay 
in school. But Dr. John Wesley Carr, 
president emeritus of Murray State College, 
who celebrated his ninetieth birthday De- 
cember 13, 1949, has made that record. 


“This is the beginning of my eighty- 
third year in school,” proudly affirmed 
the “Grand Old Man” of Murray State. 
“I still love youth and believe in them.” 

He was born December 18, 1859, in 
Lawrence County, Indiana, and started to 
school at the age of seven on October 8, 
1866. He evidently liked his first day in 
a schoolroom for he has been in one ever 
since. 


“My health is fair for a youngster,” Dr. 
Carr said, when he announced plans to 
have a modest family reunion at Murray 
on his 90th birthday. 

Teaching school is the greatest profes- 
sion in the world to Dr. Carr. His “ad- 
venture in education” began at the age of 
17 when he taught his first school—in 
Greene County, Indiana. 

The young “Hoosier schoolmaster” later 
headed school systems in Anderson, Indi- 
ana; Dayton, Ohio; and Bayonne, New 
Jersey. He was high school principal at 
Muncie and Bloomington, Indiana, and in 
Philadelphia. 

After serving as state supervisor of high 
schools in Kentucky, 1922-23, Dr. Carr 
became the first. president of Murray 
(Ky.) State College. He was president 
1923-1926 and again 1933-1936. At other 
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tation is increasing) complained that “one 
misses everything [while] in Lexingion.” 
But those who will have the privilece of 
examining Mr. Knight’s collection of cor. 
respondence will inevitably conclude that 
for him, at least, the situation was decided. 
ly different. 


Schoolroom 


L. J. HORTIN 


Associate Professor 
Ohio University, Athens 


times he was dean and is now president 
emeritus. 

“I continue to write on the ‘History of 
Murray State College,” Dr. Carr ‘said re- 
cently. “I. am now writing on the last 
chapter—The Close of the Quarter Cen- 
tury. I hope to have it completed with- 
in a year.” 

Still in a schoolroom, he has his writing 
desk in the main reading room of the li- 
brary “with beautiful surroundings and 
a group of the students ever with me.” 

Dr. Carr is probably the oldest living 
ex-president of the department of superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. He has been a member of the 
N.E.A. since 1895. He was department 
head in 1906. 

In the “John Wesley Carr Health Build- 
ing” at Murray, he loves to watch his be- 
loved “Thoroughbreds” battle their foes 
on the hardwood. Until recently he 
marched in every homecoming parade, 
keeping step with the jaunty majorettes 
and jubilant freshmen. 

Dr. Carr has the A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Indiana and the 
Ph.D. from New York University. He was 
a fellow student of Joseph Swain and Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, both of whom became 
presidents of the University of Indiana. 
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Health, Sanitation, and Physical Education 


IN LEE COUNTY SCHOOLS 


LEE COUNTY SCHOOLS have long recognized 
the need of health and physical education 
in their schools, but have been unable to 


do very much up until the last few years.. 


Since 1945, we feel that there has been 
marked improvement in this phase of our 
program. We attribute this improvement, 
chiefly to a very active Health Depart- 
ment, which has been working hand in 
hand with the school authorities to see 
that better health and sanitation condi- 
tions are brought about. We feel that 
many improvements have been made in 
the last four years, but this article is con- 
fined, largely, to this year’s program. I 
will endeavor to mention our program 
briefly for the year 1949-50. 


Prior to the opening of the elementary 
schools in Lee County, we had a work- 
shop of the elementary teachers, at which 
time we tried to outline a definite pro- 
gram with reference to health, sanitation, 
and physical education in our elementary 
schools. The elementary teachers have 
in their possession a score card, worked 
out co-operatively with the teachers, in- 
cluding the various improvements that we 
can make in our program and which in 
the end indicates our accomplishments. 
This score card includes such items as: 
general clean up in and around the school 
building, inside painting, mowing, methods 
of disposing of garbage, handwashing fa- 
cilities, health charts, daily cleaning of 
| outbuildings, using disinfectant in out- 
buildings, daily inspection, and numerous 
other things. 


In fourteen of our schools, we have in- 
augurated a warm lunch program, which 
makes it possible for each child to have a 
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SEDLEY STEWART 


Superintendent Lee County Schools 
Beattyville, Ky. 


well balanced hot lunch, daily. In con- 
nection with this program, nutrition, eti- 
quette, sanitation, and other good health 
habits are taught. 


Many of our schools, this year have had 
their buildings wired, which makes pos- 
sible better. lighting facilities and many 
other worthwhile conveniences of which 
the children are in need. 


At the beginning of our school year, 
each teacher is provided with a first aid 
kit, which makes possible first aid treat- 
ment for the children when minor injuries 
occur. All beginners are given a com- 
plete physical examination, supervised by 
the health doctor with the co-operation 
of the local physicians. Records are kept 
and filed for future use, transferred to 
other districts when the child moves. 
Every effort is being made to correct and 
curtail physical defects. 


During the first month of our rural 
schools, the high school coach, who has 
been well trained in health and physical 
education, made a visit to most all the 
rural schools, assisting the teachers and 
pupils wherever and whenever possible to 
get the health and physical education pro- 
gram under way and to familiarize them 
with both indoor and outdoor games. 

During the year, we will have had, or 
have already had, the following outside 
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BEN F. COFFMAN 


MR. COFFMAN, superintendent of the 
Russell Independent School District, was 
recently elected as Director of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, representing 
the Eastern Kentucky District. He will 
serve a three-year term, beginning July 
1, 1950. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
agencies working with us in improving 
the health condition of the boys and girls 
of Lee County: Crippled Children’s Clinic, 
Dental Clinic, X-ray Unit, and Cancer 
Mobile. 

We have inaugurated in our school sys- 
tem an In-Service Training Program which 
includes various programs and _ activities 
for the purpose of better qualifying our- 
selves to serve the youth of our county. 
One phase of this program is what we 
recognize as “Group Meetings” for the 
teachers. At such times we attempt to 
go into detail with the ways and means 
of improving our service as teachers of 
Lee County. One of these meetings will 
be devoted entirely to “Health, Sanitation, 
and Physical Education.” We realize the 
importance of keeping the existing situa- 
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tion before our eyes if we are to reach our 
goal and render that service which the 
boys and girls rightly deserve. That is 
why these meetings are being scheduled 
that is, in order that all individuals may 
have a chance to participate and that the 
picture may stand out before them at all 
times. 

With the splendid assistance of the local 
Health Department, and with the con- 
tinued co-operation of everyone concerned, 
we hope to see this phase of our school 
program grow and reach a standard of 
which we shall all be proud. 





Delta Kappa Gamma Convention 


The national convention of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, national honorary society for 
women teachers, will be held in Dallas, 
Texas, August 6 to 13, 1950. 

The organization, now numbering ap- 
proximately forty thousand members in 
nine hundred chapters, was founded in 
1929 by the late Dr. Annie Webb Blanton, 
University of Texas, Austin, and eleven 
women educators. For its twenty-first an- 
niversary meeting the theme will be “Com- 
ing of Age.” A cordial invitation to all 
Kentucky Delta Kappa Gamma members 
is extended from Texas, Alpha state. 

The Baker and Adolphus Hotels—ade- 
quate, comfortable, and air-conditioned- 
have been reserved for the national con- 
vention. These hotels are situated diagon- 


-ally across the street from each other in 


the heart of downtown Dallas. All room 
reservations should be made directly with 
the hotels and made early. For other in- 
formation communicate with the National 
Chairman, Miss Sarah G. Grigsby of Ep- 
silon Chapter, 2510 McKinney Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Come by bus load, train load, or plane. 
Make plans to spend part of your vaca- 
tion in Texas! 
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On NOVEMBER 22 THERE was held at Mur- 
ray State College, at the invitation of Dr. 
Ralph Woods, an area conference of lead- 
ers representing various -state and regional 
educational organizations and agencies. 
This conference was a follow-up of the 
Peabody Conference of Southern Leaders 
in Childhood Education held in the sum- 
mer of 1949, which emphasized the need 
for co-ordinated effort of all agencies and 
organizations in working for an improve- 
ment of educational opportunities for all 
children. 

Further, this conference at Murray was 
in keeping with a very special recom- 
mendation of the Kentucky State Confer- 
ence of ASCD held at Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, in the fall of 1948. That recom- 
mendation pointed up the need for unify- 
ing the work of all educational groups 
through the selection of some common 
problems on which all might work for a 


sceneries 
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Western Kentucky Area Educational Council 





Leo eI 


The Western Kentucky Area Educational Council at Work 






NONA BURRESS 


Director of Field Service 
Kentucky Education Association 


solution over a period of time. The Mur- 
ray conference is the first step in this 
direction. 

Miss Rubie Smith, associate professor of 
Education of Murray State College, served 
as chairman. Other participants repre- 
sented the organization of supervisors in 
the Murray area, the Kentucky Education 
Association, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the State Department of Education, 
the Association of Childhood Education, 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Murray State College, attendance 
officers, classroom teachers, and the Ad- 
ministrators’ Club. 

Out of the day’s conference there was 
organized the Western Kentucky Area 
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Council, with Miss Rubie Smith selected 
as chairman. Many significant problems 
of each organization and agency present 
were discussed by the total group and the 
following problems common to all groups 
were selected as major ones to be studied 
and attacked through the co-ordinated 
efforts of the council: 


. Relating learning to living. 


. Providing better facilities and mater- 
ials for learning. 


. Working together as a total school 
staff on improvement of school pro- 
grams. 


. Planning and working with the com- 
munity. 


5. Meeting the needs of prospective 
teachers while in training. 


A committee was selected from the 
participants to work on each of these 
problems and to present further thinking 
and recommendations at the next meeting 
of the council. At that time the superin- 
tendents, principals, and some classroom 
teachers from every school district in the 
area will be invited to attend the meeting 
of the Western Kentucky Area Council and 
to participate in work-study groups on 
these problems as related to their own 
school programs. To speed progress in 
the solution of these problems plans are 
being considered by the council for a spe- 
cial workshop on the campus of Murray 
State College in the summer of 1950. 


Make It Your Public Relations Program 


I BELIEVE that a public relations program 
in any school is no more and no less than 
the sum total of all the steps taken by the 
school and its faculty in helping parents 
and citizens to understand what they are 
doing and why they are doing it. There is 
no such question as will we or will we 
not have a public relations program? We 
have one. The question is how good will 
it be? 

I am now developing a public relations 
program as I speak to you. Either you 
will be favorably impressed or you will 
wish all of us had stayed at home. I feel 
that I personally have developed a most 
successful public relations program as I 
have been able to get five of my friends 
to say they like the hat I am wearing. As 
a result, once in a while my husband 
agrees—although he claims to dislike all 
hats. 

Every parent, every teacher and every 
member of the community is a part of a 
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MRS. HELEN BRYANT 


Teacher in Beechwood High School 
Ft. Mitchell, Kentucky 


total over-all public relations program, by 
virtue of the fact that we live and work 
together. Public relations is not a new 
idea; it is merely an attempt to underline 
an ever-present situation. The mere fact 
that we are discussing the problem means 
we admit. that we have not done the best 
job of just plain living together. 

The fundamental reason why we want 
the community to think well of the school 
is that we want to keep alive the deep- 
rooted confidence that all Americans have 
in their schools. It is essential that we 
make our community conscious of the 
varied interests which our total schoo! pro- 
grams are developing. The layman too 
often is aware only of the difficulties fac- 
ing the schools—until perhaps in their 
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minds we become merely a problem situa- 
tion. 

Last Friday I put on a senior play to 
which the public was invited and came— 
in spite of the heat. We had our picture 
in the paper. The fact that eleven stu- 
dents quoted several pages of script cor- 
rectly impressed the parents and friends 
who came to see their children perform. 
Yet, at no time this year has the paper 
made any attempt to inform the parents 
of these eleven students of the definite at- 
tempts that the school has made to de- 
velop good study habits, democratic traits 
of living, and high moral and spiritual 
ideals. It seems to me we have publicized 
the least effective part of our program. It 
isnot enough for the schools to do a good 
job—the public must know about it. 

As we meet in our local committees 
there are many ways we could approach 
our problems. It seems to me there are 
a few logical steps that we could use. 

First, analyze the strengths and weak- 
nesses Of our situations. A good public 
relations program is never a whitewash 
brush. We must face our faults, admit 
them, and then try together to find ways 
to improve. Our strong points should not 
be overemphasized—but we do need to 
tell others that in many ways we are doing 
a good job. Let’s prove to our public 
that we are training students to fill a need 
in the life of their community. 

Second, we can define our broad ob- 
jectives and decide on a few activities 
which we can use to reach these objec- 
tives. There is one sure thing, if we do 
not plan our program before we decide 
where we want to go—we will find our- 
selves playing a kind of “blind man’s buff.” 

Finally, do not attempt too much. Look 
for several good objectives and then de- 
termine how to attain them. Above all, 
remember that public relations is not a 
single activity. It is an interpretation of a 
way of life. We must, as school people, 
explain carefully to our lay friends how 
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we are attempting to develop within our 
students, ideas, habits, and values of liv- 
ing; and specifically what means we are 
employing to obtain these goals. Our 
lay friends must point out clearly where 
the school has failed to make its best con- 
tribution to the life of the community. 


Good public relations are seldom no- 
ticed. They are the result of co-opera- 
tive living together. When public rela- 
tions become obvious, it is likely that they 
will be awkward. Someone has said, 
“When you see your poor relations it is 
usually too late.” Questions about the 
school will never become controversial if 
there is a well planned and effective pub- 
lic relations program. Intelligent citizens, 
will listen and consider. 


We have a definite responsibility to the 
non-parent. Too often we. merely ask 
them to buy a band ticket or support our 
athletic program. Couldn't we plan an 
evening when each parent would make 
an effort to bring a non-parent to school. 
Then through a well-planned program we 
could make these lay friends aware of the 
varied activities we are developing in our 
classrooms. Such efforts on our part will 
surely win us many new friends in the 
community. 


We have developed an interest, now we 
must prove that that interest is genuine. 
Just setting next Tuesday night as a night 
to meet and discuss public relations is not 
enough. We know we will end up “pass- 
ing the buck”—we will just have something 
else to do next Tuesday. | 


Without genuine enthusiasm our pro- 
gram is doomed to failure before we be- 
gin. We cannot hope to interpret a way 
of living without a deep personal enthusi- 
asm for the success of the total program. 


The Indian population is growing. More 
than 425,000 Indians are now on tribal 
rolls compared with 398,000 in 1986. 





Let Children Discover Science 


“Give a student a weighted object and 
a piece of string, a watch, or a clock. 
More often than not he will discover the 
law of the pendulum by his own explora- 
tions. _ 

“I don’t believe we should put a stu- 
dent into a laboratory, tell him about a 
law of science, and then give him written 
instructions for a series of experiments. 
Let him learn a principle, not just a tech- 
nique.” 

This is the advice of Harrison S. Brown, 
prominent young University of Chicago 
nuclear scientist and winner of the $1,000 
award presented by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr. Brown, author of Must Destruction 
Be Our Destiny? advances the theory that 
non-scientists living in the atomic era 
should become better acquainted with 
science. He believes the layman should 
devote his energies, not to technical in- 
formation about atomic energy, but to 
the broader field of exact, physical, and 
social sciences, and the relationships ex- 
isting among them. 

“If this country is to have an adult 
population equipped with understanding 
of general science and its effect on so- 
ciety, schools must begin to teach scien- 
tific principles to children in elementary 
grades,” Mr. Brown contends. 


TEACH SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


For the first year of their introduction 
to this field, Mr. Brown advocates that 
students be helped to gain an understand- 
ing of the scientific method, at least of 
the simple application of the laws of rea- 
son and logic. He believes such study 
could fit into-the core curriculum and 
thereby enable teachers to introduce so- 
cial and exact sciences together. 

From this beginning, Mr. Brown sug- 
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HARRISON BROWN, University of Chi- 
cago nuclear physicist, would stress 
principles, not just techniques in science 
teaching, reports Bernell Winn, staff 
writer, Utah Educational Review 


He’s learning a principle 


gests, a teacher may go on to illustrate 
how the scientific method can be applied 
to other areas of living more familiar to 
students. 

This training is important to those who 
will be non-scientists as well as to those 
who plan a future among the slide rules 
and test tubes, according to Mr. Brown. 
Thorough understanding of basic scien- 
tific principles is essential because, more 
than ever before, science is affecting the 
lives of all people. 


To prove his contention, Mr. Brown 
points to unfortunate situations which 
arise in government circles when Cor- 
gressmen and Senators, called on to make 
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decisions, are handicapped by lack of in- 
formation and general background. 


INTEGRATE HicH ScHOOL SCIENCE 


“In high schools,” Mr. Brown suggests, 
“science courses should be integrated to 
allow students to explore main areas of all 
sciences over the full four-year period. As 
in elementary school, attention should be 
directed to principles, not merely tech- 
niques.” 

During this period principles of atomic 
science should be included in study of 
general science. At the same time social 
studies should be introduced, he says. 


The young scientist proposes better 
teacher training for students who plan to 
take their scientific knowledge into the 
classroom. Most colleges and universities 
train men in narrow, specialized fields for 
science research, ignoring the special 
problems of those who want to teach 
science, he contends. 


Why all the emphasis on science? ° Mr. 
Brown answers by pointing out that up 
to now those who were not preparing to 
be scientists have received knowledge of 
this important field in a most haphazard 
manner. 


SclENCE Makes BETTER CITIZENS 


Another reason that attention turns to 
science, Mr. Brown believes, is that the 
scientific method of arriving at conclu- 
sions is an excellent pattern for those who 
must make important decisions in public 
and private life. 


‘The scientific method of making de- 
tisions,” he says, “is constant and not in- 
fluenced by propaganda and pressures.” 
Findings which bear the marks of such 
forces will not be accepted by scientists. 


Scientific methods, however, do not ap- 
ply to the solution of problems in public 
or private life, he says. Too often outside 
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Before he was 25, Harrison S. Brown 
was engaged by the United States Govern- 
ment as one of the scientists to work on 
the Manhattan atomic project. Later he 
was on the scientific staff at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. At present he is engaged in 
atomic energy research at the Institute of 
Nuclear Studies at the University of Chi- 
cago. Born at Sheridan, Wyoming, he did 
undergraduate work at the University of 
California and received a Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University. 











forces, not related to the problems, exert 
more influence than is desirable. 

When society makes it possible for stu- 
dents in school to acquire good _ back- 
grounds in social, physical, and exact 
sciences, Mr. Brown envisions a group of 
people more capable of functioning as 
citizens in a world government. 

Such an achievement, he believes, is the 
best answer to the question posed by his 
book: Must Destruction Be Our Destiny? 


New Journal of Teacher 
Education to Be Published 


Publication of the Journal of Teacher 
Education, a new quarterly devoted to both 
the pre-service and in-service interests of 
teacher education, will be started by the 
N.E.A. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and _ Professional Standards 
March 1. 

The decision by the commission to 
sponsor such a journal came after several 
years of discussion by teacher education 
groups. of the need for a professional pub- 
lication in the field. 

The Journal will be distributed on a 
subscription basis only. Subscription rates 
are $3 per calendar year, or $1 for a single 
issue. Ralph McDonald, executive sec- 
retary of the commission, will be the editor, 
with T. M. Stinnett, associate secretary, 
serving as associate editor. 

Subscription orders may be mailed to 
the commission at N.E.A. headquarters, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


FACT AND FICTION 


Prince of Egypt, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
Westminster, $3.50. In previous novels, The 
Brother and The Herdsman, Dorothy Wilson ex- 
hibited an ability to handle capably novels with 
a religious theme. Her latest prize-winning novel 
amply maintains her reputation. In it she tells 
the story of young Moses of Egypt, a story of a 
powerful personality and exciting times. Research 
is everywhere scholarly and apparent, yet mere 
facts never intrude upon the author’s major pur- 
pose: the revelation of a man and the times 
during which he lived. 

Morning Faces, by John Mason Brown. Whit- 
tlesey House, $2.50. The charm of telling and 
a complete understanding of children mark this 
delightful book by a native of Kentucky, now a 
famous drama critic and writer. Rearing two 
sons has provided him with some wonderful sub- 
jects for these essays: birthday parties, a trip 
to the rodeo, dancing school, being sick, reading 
aloud, and seeing “Hamlet” for the first time. 
There are also interesting asides on comics and 
sundry matters. The comment on the movie, 
“The Yearling”, is especially good. 

My Son and Heir, by Isabella Holt. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3. As a young schoolteacher Joanna 
McIntyre married Gunnar Wicklund, a wealthy 
manufacturer in the Ohio village where she lived. 
This novel is a long, rich novel from 1893 to 
the present, following the fortunes of Joanna and 
her family. Ideas are interesting and characteri- 
zation is superb. 


The Mudlark, by Theodore Bonnet. Double- 
day, $3. Victorian England is the background of 
this tongue-in-cheek story, which includes Disraeli 
among its characters. Windsor Castle is the 
setting and the book is one worth keeping to 
read more than once. 

Rowan Head, by Elisabeth Ogilvie. Whittlesey 
House, $3. The New England setting which has 
made this author a popular one is used again 
to good advantage in this story of a modern 
family feud. 
done. 
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Characterization is also sharply 


The Three Wishes of Jamie McRuin, by Charles 
O’Neal. Messner, $2.75. Jamie McRuin was a 
young Irish lad who had three great wishes; 
travel, a beautiful wife, and a son “who could 
speak in the tongue of the ancient Gaelic bards,” 
The achievement of these three wishes provide 
the plot of this gay and pleasant story, the winner 
of the $5,000 Christopher Award. 


The Dream Gate, by Marcus Bach. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3. One of the most unusual communal 
communities in the United States is the Old 
Portage Colony in South Dakota, maintained by 
the Hutterians, who came to this country in 1874, 
This colony serves as the background for an un- 
usual story which has a religious significance in 
addition to the presentation of interesting people 
and ways of life. 


The Darkness Below, by Frederic Morton. 
Crown, $3. Anatole Braham left Vienna after the 
war to come to America to further his medical 
studies. To help support himself and family 
he procured a job working at night in a bakery. 
The people who worked there and the ideas they 
had altered visibly his own philosophy of life. 
The story is an interesting and powerful one, 
full of meaning underneath the surface. 


Happily Ever After, by Hartzell Spence. 
Whittlesey House, $3. The author of the popular 
One Foot in Heaven bought Gaston Hall, an es- 
tate of 700 acres, a 30-room house and 30 years 
of disintegration. He and his wife used gover- 
ment pamphlets to guide them and eventually, in 
spite of tremendous obstacles, everything tured 
out well. There are many interesting and wur- 
usual episodes to make of this a jolly book. 


‘The Question of Gregory, by Elizabeth Jane- 
way. Doubleday, $3. One of the best after- 
the-war novels yet to appear, this story of two 
parents whose only son was killed in the wat 
will have substance and meaning for many read: 
ers. The story itself, the superior writing of its 
author, and the wholesome and sane solution t0 
the problem stamp this novel as far above the 
average. . 
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Gypsy Sixpence, by Edison Marshall. Farrar, 
Straus, $3. The life of the fabulous adventurer, 
Richard Burton, furnishes the material for this 
rousing novel which is full of action and color. 
The time setting is the period during which 
Victoria’s armies were carving an empire for Eng- 
land. Well worth reading. 


Doctor Will, by Pauline Stiles. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3. In the 1880’s young Dr. Will Phelps and his 
young bride went to a California village to set 
up a practice. This is the story of what hap- 
pened to them during the turbulent days of be- 
coming established in more than one respect. 
Rich in incident and character portrayal, this is 
a novel to be enjoyed by all mature members of 
the family. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Sarah, by Margueritte H. Bro. Doubleday, 
$2.50. Love stories for older girls are rare, and 
good ones are practically non-existent. Here is 
one made to order and recommended without 
reservation for all high school libraries. It is 
the story of the arrival at maturity of a sensitive 
girl and her ultimate marriage and widowhood. 
The background material is sketched in with 
sureness and good taste. 


Toby on the Sheep Drive, by Margaret Phelps. 
Macrae Smith, $2.50. Toby was only 14, but a 
strong sense of responsibility for the care of his 
mother led him to accept a job as assistant to a 
sheep herder. He made the most of his oppor- 
tunities, and this excellent story has great appeal 
for boys of 9 to 18. The author’s thorough 
familiarity with her locale and people has stood 
her in good stead. 


For a Whole Lifetime, by Jessica Lyon. 
Macrae Smith, $2.50. Good books for teen-age 
girls are extremely rare, and here is one that 
meets all requirements: it is realistic, at the same 
time the romantic elements are not entirely lack- 
ing; it tells an interesting story; it is well written 
and to the taste of the readers for whom it is 
intended. Karen Moore learns from her own 
experiences that there are many various elements 
which make a happy life and a happy marriage 
and that each person must, to a certain extent, 
sett up his own standards. 


Kathie the New Teacher, by Lucile G. Rosen- 
heim. Messner, $2.50. This is the story of 
Kathie Kerber and of her experiences while 
teaching her first year. The story is a delightful 
oe from beginning to end and should be widely 
tad by older girls. There is a pleasant romance 
and some interesting characterization in addition 
to the full and authentic career story offered. 
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Gridiron Courage, by Everett E. Alton. Wil- 
cox and Follett, $2.50. Junior high boys never 
grow tired of sports stories, and here is one of 
the best to appear in a long time. The author 
is a former football star who now coaches at a 
Chicago high school. The story is a good one, 
involving the trials of a young coach who imparts 
more to his squad than mere football tactics. 


Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain. Adapted by 
Albert O. Berglund. Scott, Foresman, $2. One 
of the classics of American literature has now 
been revised, utilizing a fourth-grade vocabulary 
and maintaining teen-age interest. All of the 
familiar qualities of the story have been retained. 
Attractively illustrated. 


The Horseman’s Companion, by Margaret C. 
Self. Barnes, $3. Aimed primarily for readers 
of 10 and up, this guide to horses is so complete 
that it will be read and enjoyed by adults as 
well. In addition to the vast store of material 
in regard to the selection and care of horses it 
is liberally sprinkled with stories and anecdotes. 
The complementary drawings are by Wesley 
Dennis, also an expert. 


Shotgun Shaw, by Harold Keith. Crowell, 
$2. Boys of 10 to 14 will want to read more 
than once this baseball story of boys of their 
own age. It is the story of a boy’s first year at 
prep school and of the things he learned there— 
things which were to remain with him through- 
out his life, even when far removed from the 
baseball diamond. 


Escape to Danger, by Edward B. Hungerford. 
Wilcox and Follett, $2.50. The exploits of John 
Paul Jones and his men have furnished writers 
with a pleasant variety of stories, but none more 
entertaining than this. Older boys will, be fasci- 
nated with the story it tells at the same time 
they learn important historical data. Nat Huntley 
is the young hero, and real figures of, American 
history have some prominence in the book. 


Rider on the Mountains, by Elisabeth H. Lan- 
sing. Crowell, $2.50. Older girls will relish this 
story of Lexie Littleton of Boston and of her 
experiences with the Frontier Nursing Service in 
the mountains of Kentucky. Of special value are 
the authentic background and the way in which 
the heroine learns to overcome her selfishness. 


The Story of Franklin D. Roosevelt, by Marcus 
Rosenblum. Simon and Schuster, $1.50. De- 
signed for boys and girls of 10 and up, readers 
of all ages will enjoy this well-done story of the 
life of F. D. R. It is so good, in fact, that the 
reader wishes it were much longer. There are 
17 excellent photographs and 19 line drawings by 
Frances M. Ball. 





or PERISH 


“FoR THE NEXT HALF CENTURY, ‘there is no 
use for atomic energy except for war,” 
solemnly states Harold C. Urey, Nobel 
Prize winner and one of seven top men 
on the atomic bomb project during the 
past war. Its only peacetime use, he 


thinks, is probably as a source of heat, and 


it has been estimated this would reduce 
heating costs in New York City by only 
about 10 per cent. 

Splitting the atom is one of three twen- 
tieth century discoveries that have im- 
portant social implications, comments Dr. 
Urey, distinguished professor of chemistry 
in the Institute of Nuclear Studies at the 
University of Chicago. He names the air- 
plane and radio as the other two. The 
airplane, he states, is as fundamental as the 
wheel for land travel and as the boat for 
water transportation. The radio enables 
us to speak at great distances, and atomic 
energy has replaced previous chemical 
changes. 


WorLp GOVERNMENT Must CoME 


These significant developments in trans- 
portation and communication have brought 
the masses closer together. “But what 
happens,” asks Dr. Urey, “when you bring 
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(R.E.S. Special to Kentucky School Journal) 


HAROLD C. UREY, University of Chicago 
atomic scientist, believes world govern- 
ment must come, by conquest or consent. 
Reported by Phyllis G. Brown, Staff 
Writer, Virginia Journal of Education. 


people into contact with each other?” They 
begin to quarrel—for man is a quarrelsome 
animal. They engage in war, and the 
atomic bomb is a superb weapon for mass 
destruction. Thus the airplane, radio, and 
the atomic bomb are used effectively in 
this quarreling. 

But we need not have war, believes Dr. 
Urey, a great exponent of world. goverr- 
ment. “World government will come—and 
that most certainly by conquest,” he de- 
clares, but he does not yet see where that 
conquest will start. Emphatically he 
states, “A world government by consent 
is my hope, and for that I will work.’ 

You can’t bring into a world government 
groups of people with as different political 
views as those of Russia and the westem 
world, he continues. One believes that 
the state has predominance, while the 
other considers the people most important. 
Eastern tyranny can destroy democracy, 
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or the West can overcome the tyranny of 
the East. 

Dr. Urey fears the eastern ideology. 
Russia now has dipped down into eastern 
Europe, and while the people are dis- 
satisfied, it is an undisputed fact that the 
Red government controls these countries. 
If Russia wins out in conquest and con- 
trols the weapon of atomic energy, the 
people of the world might likewise be 
dissatisfied, but they might get used to it. 
As a result of this conquest, however it 
may come, the scientist foresees a century 
of unrest. 

Since either the tyrannical form of gov- 
emment will win out or democracy will 
survive, we must make the West strong, 
wars Dr. Urey. Then we will not need 
to attack anyone, and no one will need to 
attack us. Canada and the United States 
have no quarrels, for one is larger than 
the other. Likewise, the Dutch and Eng- 
lish feud no more. 

A democratic federal union of the United 
States, England, France, Germany, and 
the Scandinavian countries could become 
so powerful, Dr. Urey believes, that there 
would be no fear of Russia. Russia’s pres- 
ent satellites might become so dissatisfied 
as to cause Russia a real problem. 


We Must DEvELoP UNDERSTANDING 


“We must develop understanding _be- 
fore we can set up a world government,” 
says Dr. Urey. “This should be done by 
every means at our disposal.” He suggests 
that more common school education is 
needed in all countries, teaching all the 
people to read and write in their own 
language. 

UNESCO has a most important job to 
do in bringing about the complete under- 
standing of all peoples. UNESCO’s task is 
{0 create a community of interest and to 
decrease suspicion, says Dr. Urey, who is 
amember of the National Commission for 
UNESCO. 
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In working toward understanding the 
United States will have to lead, but we 
will have to do some housecleaning first. 
How difficult it is to get money to tell the 
world the views of the United States 
through the “Voice of America,” points out 
Dr. Urey, and yet how curious that we 
spend so much on war, and more in track- 
ing down Communists in the current spy 
hysteria! In international affairs, he as- 
serts, we act like a crabby, petty old man, 
which is bad advertising for the United 
States. 

Dr. Urey believes that schools are handi- 
capped in educating for world govern- 
ment, for somebody will always object. 
The most important thing now, he says, 
is to get across to the people the fact that 
we have a changed world because of the 
airplane, the radio, and atomic energy. 


Current Trends 
In Higher Education 


Findings and recommendations of the 
Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education are included in a new publica- 
tion entitled Current Trends in Higher Ed- 
ucation—1949. 

Distribution of the 202-page volume was 
made last month to the membership of 
the N.E.A. Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. Copies are available to others at 
$2 each. : 

The 26 chapters deal with problems and 
trends in the area of student personnel, 
including intercollegiate athletics; curricu- 
lum practices; faculty, including an inter- 
pretation of academic freedom; and cur- 
rent developments in the field of finance, 
organization and administration. 

The conference which produced the re- 
port included 699 members representing 
every section of the United States, every 
type of accredited institution, every major 
curriculum and every kind of professional 
or faculty position. 





Should There Be a Law? 


SincE 1936 nearly half of the states have 
passed acts prescribing in considerable de- 
tail the content of the course of study for 
public schools. Less sweeping laws in 
many states have required various subjects 
to be taught, such as kindness to animals, 
temperance, and thrift; or occasions to be 
observed, such as “Poetry Day,” “Leif Erik- 
son Day,” and the like. It would be 
possible, by charting laws of this type, to 
show a remarkable correspondence with 
waves of popular interest and with the 
activities of organized pressure groups. 
Such laws are generally opposed by edu- 
cators, regardless of the fact that the sub- 
ject matter required by some of them may 
be extremely valuable, and would be 
taught in any case. A current example is 
the tendency toward legislation requiring 
certain types of safety education. This 
has won much public approval, because of 
the undoubted value of the subject matter. 
Yet educators do not approve of such leg- 
islation. The National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which is actively engaged 
in promoting safety education, discourages 
the tendency to pass laws regulating it. 


Let’s take a look at a few of the safety 
education laws now in effect, and note the 
reasons why teachers object to them. Ac- 
cording to an Indiana Law of 1937, the 
eighth grade of all public, private, and 
parochial schools in the state must pro- 
vide “instruction in safety education for 
no less than one full semester.” In North 
Carolina, pamphlets containing a digest 
of the traffic laws of the state must be used 
by all high school students “in the form 
of lessons until the entire contents of said 
pamphlets have been read and explained.” 
A New York law of 1937 provides for the 
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MIRIAM E. OATMAN 
National Commission on Safety Education 


preparation of “courses of instruction in 
highway safety and traffic regulations to 
be maintained and followed in all the 
schools of the State. . . . All pupils attend. 
ing such schools shall attend upon such 
instruction.” A South Carolina law of 1934 
provides for the establishment of “a course 
of instruction on the traffic laws of this 
state. Such course of instruction shall be 
by lectures.” 


These laws exemplify a whole series of 
situations which are unwelcome to teach- 
ers. They control the curriculum in re. 
spect to: 1) Content; 2) grade level of 
work; 3) amount of time to be devoted to 
a certain subject; 4) quantity or nature 
of text or course materials; and 5) even 
methods of teaching. Insofar as they do 
these things they are directly opposed to 
best educational theory and practice. 


The grade level and content of work in 
safety education, as in all fields of educa 
tion, should vary according to the needs 
of each group of students. “One full 
semester” of safety. education in the eighth 
grade may be far less valuable than con- 
sistent training in safety principles in all 
grades, interwoven with basic courses: it 
other fields. Courses in highway safety 
and traffic regulations may be useful; but 
why should “all pupils” take them, yea! 
after year, when so many other aspects o 
safety education are equally worth while’ 
The state and local boards of education 
are the appropriate agencies to outline and 
authorize the work in safety education, and 
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the principal and teachers concerned are 
in a better position to decide upon the THIS 
topics which each class ought to study, 
and (with the approval of the local board TEACHER 

i i i recommends our distinc-——_ 
of pioee) to integrate these topics pcp ie eal 
into the curriculum, than the legislature for student and profession- 


can be. al use. For Art in Schools, 
in the Home or in your 


The same thing is true with respect to Club. 
amount of time and prescriptions of texts None compares fo... . 
or materials. The rigid formality of “not . 
less than 80 minutes in each month,” and PRA N G Textile C 0 LO R S 
the selection of traffic laws instead of the FOR FABRICS 
principles of safe driving as the basis of 


a course, may defeat the very purpose of D E K = A L L Cc oO L Oo R Ss 


the legislation by developing a negative For Glass, China, Metal, Pottery, etc. 


attitude of boredom in the students. Meth- Visit our art department, let our Art 
. : : R Director demonstrate their many 
od of presentation is particularly important, uses. Consult her about School and 


demanding professional training, thought, Workshop Programs. 

and skill. Instruction “by lectures,” by 

studying a given text, or by any other OF FICE EQUIPMENT CO. 
method, should not be required by law, 117-125 S. Fourth St. _—_ Louisville WA 5161 


but should be left to the qualified teacher. 128 W. Short Lexington Tel. 3372 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 














Many well-meaning persons who do not 
realize that teaching is a skilled profession 
are eager to see on the statute books more 
hws regarding safety education. For ex- quirements which may unbalance the edu- 
ample, an article called “Teach Them Qational program. 

To Drive” (Evelyn MacLaurin, Survey 
Graphic, September, 1948) suggests that 
parents should “insist upon immediate, to regulate the curriculum, these should 
compulsory, uniform, nationwide driver be of the most general nature. For ex- 
education for every student.” The author ample, any enactment regarding safety edu- 
adds: “At the next session, every state cation should be restricted to requiring the 
kgislature which has not yet done so can public schools of the state to teach safety 
make driver education compulsory.” principles. In no case should a law dic- 
tate grade, method, detailed content, or 
other matters which involve decisions re- 
quiring the professional skills of educators. 





If a legislature insists upon passing. laws 


The good faith of the proponents of 
such laws is beyond question; but the 
teaching profession should be allowed to 
speak for itself in a matter so vitally af- 
fecting its own functions. In general, 
teachers are convinced that these laws, like 
all laws which force detailed work upon —— ee 

You can win Big National Contests 
the schools, do more harm than good. with our coaching methods developed 


: : : over a period of 18 years. Send today 
While welcoming the natural development for your FREE “Shepherd's Confidential 
o Contest Bulletin,” with winning tips. 


of safety education, they dread the imposi- SHEPHERD SCHOOL» 5 Chestnut St., Dept. A 


. . > ” P i ’ * 
tion of “uniform” and “compulsory” re- a fe Ween 








CONTEST COACHING WINS BIG MONEY PRIZES! 
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Preliminary Announcement 
National NEPH Essay Contest 


The 1950 contest begins February 1. 
The second annual national essay contest 
conducted by the President's Committee 
in co-operation with the various state com- 
mittees on employment of the handicapped 
will begin February 1 and close March 31. 
All entries should be judged and top four 
prize winners named by State NEPH 
committees by April 30. Awards will be 
signed for the President by the President's 
Committee chairman and sent to co-oper- 
ating states. 


“HIRE THE HANDICAPPED, ITS 
GOOD BUSINESS” will be the title of 
1950 essays. Eleventh and twelfth grade 
students in all public and private high 
schools are eligible to enter, providing 
their state enters the national contest and 
handles the necessary arrangements of 
notification and judging. 


PRIZES TOTAL $2,000. It is expected 
that the prizes offered in 1950 will at least 
equal the sum of $2,000 given the five 
national winners in 1949. The first prize 
was $1,000 and additional awards $400, 
$300, $200, and $100. All five national 
winners, selected from the first place win- 
ners in each state, received their checks 
from the President at the White House. 


SOURCE MATERIALS. Available for 
informational material and background 
facts on why it is good business to hire 
the handicapped are local offices of the 
state employment services and state voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies, the Veterans 
Administration and U. S. Civil Service 
Commission offices in American Commun- 
ities, and numerous private agencies and 
organizations engaged in the employment 
and rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped. 
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Group Recreational Workers 
Needed in Pacific Theater 


Women with experience in group recrea. 
tional work are urgently needed to staf 
Army Service Clubs in the Pacific Theater, 
With the new “younger army” more 18. 
and 19-year-old soldiers are now serving 
overseas, and constructive entertainment 
for leisure hours has become more vital 
to the Army than ever before. Service 
Clubs have been established in overseas 
theaters to give GI’s a place to gather after 
working hours. Activities include parties, 
handicraft work, planned entertainment, 
soldier shows, song fests, and games. 

College trained women experienced in 
group recreational work direct these actiy- 
ities. Teachers between the ages of 2% 
and 35 with a practical knowledge of arts 
and crafts, music, dramatics, or group 
recreation may contribute a great service 
and at the same time gain valuable expe. 
rience working in Service Clubs in Japan 
and Okinawa. In addition to a base salary 
of $2,875 per year, employees are paid a 
foreign differential which varies according 
to the theater. Housing and transportation 
are furnished by the Government at no 
cost to the employee. Recreation directors 
are civilian employees of the Department 
of the Army. 

Women librarians between 21 and % 
with a bachelor’s degree in library science 
are also in demand for the same areas. 
Base salary is $3,100 per year plus free 
housing and appropriate allowances. 

Teachers qualified for any of these posi- 
tions should address inquiries to Mr. John 
H. Plattenburg, Representative, Overseas 
Affairs Branch, 1660 East Hyde Park 
Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


Three times as many lobbyists wer 
registered in 1948 as there were members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate combined. 
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Here’s Easier, Smoother Writing 
Rowles CHALKBOARDS 


Students . . . and teachers, too . . . radiate renewed 
enthusiasm and interest when it’s time for writing 
on one of the famous Rowles Chalkboards. To 
them, it’s effortless writing, for the chalk fairly 
glides over the smooth, velvety surface leaving a 
strong, legible character with definite contrast that 
is “easy-to-look-at” from any part of the room. 


And when it comes to reducing eye-strain and bright- 
ening classrooms, there’s nothing like the popular 
See-GREEN, the new scientific soft, pleasing light 
green color that is capturing the attention of 
educators from coast to coast. 


Let us show you how a Rowles Chalkboard can give 
you improved classroom performance. 


ay 
may STANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF 


4 THE STANDARD PRINTING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


of LOUISVILLE 








Serving... 


Kentucky motorists 
with 
dependable petroleum 
products 
since the days of the 
first horseless-carriage. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE 


the SURE way to 
financial independence 


R. S. ELDER 


Branch Manager 


Heyburn Building Louisville 























SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


School 


Furniture and Supplies 


Junior Guild Library Service 
Everything for Schools 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 West Main St. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Ky. 























New test forms ready 
for 1950 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


FORM V also available 


are forms 
a; S$, %, VU 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


FORM Sy also available 


is form R 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
- Shockley Lockridge, Representative 








Impressions of An 
Exchange Teacher 


(Continued from page 16) 


food was taken home, the girls received 
very little training in table setting and 
serving and learned little about the im. 
portance of timing in meal preparation, 

In all of my work I found the English 
children about the same to work with as 
American children. It is somewhat easier 
to work with American girls informally, 
and they contribute more readily to pupil- 
teacher planning; but our American schools 
offer greater experience along this line, 
The regulations of the English school re- 
quired the children to be more formal with 
teachers, and at first one might interpret 
this as showing greater respect but, all 
in all, I found the general behavior very 
much the same. The physical appearance 
of the children is very similar to that of 
children I have known in America. 

I found domestic science different from 
home economics in America. The recipes 
were weighed rather than measured and 
the terms were different. A pint, for ex- 
ample was twenty ounces rather than our 
usual sixteen and a tablespoon had four 
teaspoons instead of three. “Biscuits” were 
“cookies,” “Scones” were similar to our 
“biscuits,” “Cornstarch” was “cornflour, 
“thread” was “cotton,” “cotton” was “cotton 
wool,” and so on, and a skillet didn’t even 
exist in the English vocabulary. 

But I found the work interesting and 
I greatly enjoyed my contact with the 
English people and feel that my horizon 
of world understanding has been greatly 
widened, for, as Tennyson’s Ulysses said, 
“I am a part of all that I have met.” 


HARRISON COUNTY is the only county 
in Kentucky in which there is no emerger- 
cy teacher employed this year in either 
the county system or in the independent 
district within the county. 
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Rand McNally Beginners Map Program 


Beginners Globe 


ived a 

and f PUES Simple globe to accompany Beginners Maps 
im- ‘ Designed especially for introducing map study 
ion. f : vie % Steel ball, washable surface, printed in two colors 
lish . Re 4 Price $16.00 

4 Beginners Maps in Global Geography 
ally, ~ Series of eight maps, each 40 by 40 inches 

ipil- Introduces simple map symbols and global con- 
ools cept of the world 

ine. Teaches pupils first steps in reading maps 


Te- Price $14.00 


Optional Maps 
I Two hemisphere simplified maps introducing colors used for showing elevation. Price 
. of each, added to series, $4.50 
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Buy U.S.Savings Bonds 
REGULARLY 


The K.E.A. Convention will be held in 
Louisville on April 12, 18, and 14, 1950. 


In a report to Miss Nona Burress, K.E.A. 
Director of Field Service, the N.E.A. re- 
ports that N.E.A. membership in Kentucky 
is running ahead of last year. On De- 
cember 8, 1949, there were 934 more mem- 
bers in Kentucky than on the correspond- 
ing date in 1948. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 





ivate. 
ketheloan in the privacy of yourown home 
signature only. Leg in —— 
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. Cut out and mail this ad today! I 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. ©134K 
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Chief State School 
Officers Urge Action 


In resolutions adopted at its annual 
meeting December 6 to 10 at Biloxi, Mj. 
sissippi, the National Council of Chie 
State School Officers repeated a “solem 
warning to the American public” concen. 
ing the urgent need of planning and a. 
tion for the seven million additional chil. 
dren who will swell the present enrollment 
of public schools during the next ten 
years. 

Concerning federal financial aid to edu. 
cation, the council said: “It is an incop. 
trovertible fact that in spite of unusual 
exertions on the part of many states there 
remain dangerous inequalities in the edu. 
cational opportunities open to American 
children. 

“The Council urges with deep concem 
the immediate passage by Congress of a 
general Federal aid bill in support of 
state efforts to meet the overwhelming edu- 
cational task now faced by our public 
elementary and secondary schools. | This 
aid should be channelled through the 
U. S. Office of Education and through the 
several state educational authorities with 
administrative direction and control re- 
served by law to the states. We support 
the traditional American position that 
taxes should not be levied against the 
people for financing sectarian or religious 
instruction. 


Public Relations Films 
Available from N.E.A. 


Twenty-two films for use in school pub- 
lic relations programs are included in @ 
new annotated list available, without 
charge, from the N.E.A. Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Information 
is included concerning the source and 
terms of purchase, rental or loan for each 
of 14 sound 16mm. motion picture films 
and eight 35mm. filmstrips. 
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Incorporaled 


Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


BHhudirvdlle 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Class rings so intimately reflect personality, that it is of first impor- 
tance to place your order with a house that has built a solid reputation 
for the high quality of its products. 























very leather will want this 


beautiful Wall Display! 


"WMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS” 


.++ depicting in natural colors 
the Nation's folklore and pageantry 


Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture 
story of America’s folk celebrations— 
especially designed to add new inter- 
est to school studies . . . as well as to 
brighten any classroom with its gay 
and vivid color photographs. 
ee IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
es of lesson topics, discussing ori- : 
~ and history of iatanociiutivale } reg = emation Center, P.O. Box 818, 
as The Mardi Gras, the Mummers’ cues ee Il Disol dt Topi 
Parade, American Indian dances, and 2 a ‘sone nt _—_ a nr aici ihe 
others. It’s all free...so write today! icccienia mea ie 
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THE SAFEST PERSON in the United RK. e 
States has moved. It used to be that little eviews 


girl in Connecticut-remember? The Na- 
tional Safety Council's nominee for the f P “! Date of 
mythical safety title is still a little girl, bur Ob 7 PEVLEWS >| 
she now lives in New Jersey. seg 

The Council figures it this way: the 1949 
edition of Accident Facts, the Council’s 





GORDON C. GODBEY a 








statistical yearbook, shows that New Jersey School 
had the lowest accident fatality rate of A carefully made evaluation On text 
any state last year. The safest age group rs or still, on ne pa a : 
F recordings, on museum materials, and other | 7, 
in the country was the 5-14 bracket. And teaching materials will be valuable to the | 4% 
for em, little girls seem to be safer school. We suggest that these evaluations | 1. AUT! 
than little boys. be filed in the library for easy access, 
; : 2, ORG: 
This form has been synthesized from] direct 
; 3 : : many separate forms. It provides for a : 
Accidents in 1948 killed 10,731 children Jot of information in little space. It will } 3 IMPC 
between the ages of 1 and 14 years—three take a few minutes to fill out properly, but} "®™ 
times more deaths than were claimed by may prove well worth it. It is not copy-] 4 grrr 
pneumonia and 42 times more than by "8 a “9 anyone who wishes may te for y 
: produce it. k 
ee. (See opposite page for form) — 
6, RECC 
NOW ON THE MULTIPLE LIST FOR KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 
; 7. CIRC 
Upton-F uller Arithmetics e Grades Three through Eight J °°! 
K 


Upton-F uller Junior Mathematics e Books One and Two} s war 





Teacher’s Key Teacher’s Manuals ee 


Four important aspects of arithmetic—the interpretational, the #—— 
informational, the social, and the computational—are developed fully 9 GIVE 
in this outstanding series. The emphasis throughout on understand- AS PC 
ing number relations results in great economy of time and effort on 
the part of both pupil and teacher. There is a wide application of 


modern concepts of drill and problem solving. As a result of recent i 

extensive research, the authors have been able to do an outstanding 3. 

job on the sequential treatment of problem solving. The explanations 

of fundamental processes are given in simple language that children a 

ean understand. 10. CHE 
I], COM 


300. Pike Street 


American Book Company Ginciansti 2 on 





form prepa 
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EVALUATION FORM—AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 




















( ) 16mm motion picture ( )sound ( ) b/w (_) color 
Date of Evaluation: ——______. ( ) 85mm film strip ( ) silent (  ) sponsored 
Evaluated by: ( ) Others ( ) length cost 
a TITLE: 
- {ass PO Oe ac ai ie es 


OBTAIN FROM: 





(Assign a numerical rating for points 1-5 on scale below.) 






























































1, AUTHENTICITY AND ACCURACY ° 100 0 
accurate generally true false misleading 
2 ORGANIZATION (Is it coherent, 100 0 
direct, effective?) excellent good fair poor bad 
3; IMPORTANCE (Is it relatively 100 0 
significant for purposes given?) basic some value unimportant 
4, EFFECTIVENESS (Is it more effective 100 0 
for your purposes than other materials?) highly effective some value others better 
5. TECHNICAL QUALITY sound 100 0 
clear understandable fair poor 
pictures 100 0 
sharp effective fair poor 
§. RECOMMENDED FOR FOLLOWING SUBJECT AREAS: 
7, CIRCLE APPROPRIATE GRADE LEVELS FOR WHICH MATERIAL IS ADAPTED. UNDER- 
SCORE ONES MOST APPROPRIATE. 
me Lif 8 4-3 «6 7 8-9) 10° Ee 12 college adult all 
8. WRITE BRIEF SYNOPSIS: 
§. GIVE MAJOR PURPOSES FOR WHICH MATERIAL COULD BE USED. BE AS SPECIFIC 
AS POSSIBLE. 
1. 
2 
3. 
4, 
1), CHECK PURCHASE RECOMMENDATIONS: 
2222 RASC ______ Supplementary _____. Undesirable 
ll, COMMENTS: 





fom prepared by Gordon C. Godbey 
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*Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time. 


Counties Superintendent 


ER G. E. Rather 
*BoyLe =e H. A. Cocanougher 
Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe 

Oran P. Lawler 

HarRIsSON W. L. Case 
* HICKMAN Dentis McDaniel 
* MADISON Wm. E. Pearson 
MEADE James R. Allen 
MERCER ; C. J. Patterson 
M. C. Napier 

John M. Potter 
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NOBLE ALLEN, Scottsville, Kentucky, 
is the new superintendent of the Allen 
County Schools. 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
ARTEMUS... .-l. J. Jarvis 
BARBOURVILLE Ruel W. Cairnes 
CARLISLE R. E. Davis 
East BERNSTADT. Horace W. Bright 
* HODGENVILLE John E. Dickey 
IRVINE 
SAVE ENS BQO oo oes, conta seceoneserenssacears R. W. y 

Mark Scully 
PEMBROKE - ...L. W. Allen 
cl S| SS Rae ene P. H. Hopkins 
aS ere eee oem R. P. Ballou 

















Schools 
GREENDALE James W. Read, prin. 





Are you keeping in constant touch with 
your Representative and Senator on mat- 
ters of school legislation during the current 
session of the General Assembly? 





WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
ORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 aoe I tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


A 


Fill up with eae ; 


“FLYING OCTANES 


GASOLINE 


@ CATALYTIC FORTIFIED 
@ ALWAYS SEASON-RIGHI 
There’s an fisbiewd 


gn - =) Dealer nearby to serve you well 
Oe: Kesh 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





Cornell University, Laboratory of 
Ornithology, Albert R. Brand Bird 


Song Foundation has 
produced a most charm- 






ing phonograph album 
of 72 North American 
Bird songs. It was a 
labor of love, taking 
weeks and months to get a perfect 
record so that you can clearly hear 
each delicate cadence and musical 
trill. 

Playing these records over and over 
now, the songs are 
pleasurably and easily 
learned for. Spring 
and Summer. 





This Album, 6 non-breakable records, 72 bird 
calls—to you at cost, $8.50 prepaid. Orders go 
directly to Comstock Publishing Co. , 124 Roberts 
Pl., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions daily find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality ; 

for real 
chewing 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
© The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 























Retirement System 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I am not teaching 
this year but would 
like to pay as usual. 
Please send instruc- 
tions. I am 33. 

A. If you are on leave 
of absence, pay same 
amount as for last 
year; if not on leave, 
you cannot pay your 
contribution. 


. I am 89 and have 
quit teaching. I may 
or may not return to 

teaching. Please answer, the following: 

(1) Balance in account and _ interest 
added to date. 

(2) How long may I be absent with- 
out entering as a new member if 
I again teach? 

(3) My Retirement Certificate is in the 
Superintendent’s office, should I 
leave it there? 

(4) How long will my account receive 
interest? 

(5) How much would I have to teach 
to continue in membership after an 
absence of 6 years? Any other ad- 
vice to my advantage. 


A. (1) $624.89 total; $75.18 interest. Interest 


will be added during three full scholastic 
years of absence. (2) Six years and until 
opening of school on the seventh year. (3) 
Certificate will be safe in Superintendent’s 
office. (5), Full time. Withdraw account 
before you are absent 13 years. If you 
return to teaching before membership ex- 
pires, ask for credit for Michigan service. 


. I came into the Retirement System at age 
89, July 1, 1940, and have 16 years of 
prior service and 8 years of subsequent 
service. I am teaching this year but may 
have to quit for disability at any time. 
Give me information as to earliest retire- 


ment and amount of annuity. 
. Pay your contribution for all of 1949-50 


even though you cannot teach all the year. 
If you have to quit, ask for leave for 1950- 
51 and pay for that year applying’ for re- 
tirement July 1, 1951, at age 50. Your 
allowance will be $452.00; cost to you, 
$770.00; value, $8,050.00 and life ex- 
pectancy about 25 years. 


4. Q. I taught from 1909 to 1936. 


A. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


. You cannot. 


How car 
I get a teacher’s pension? 

Return to teaching, file enrollment fom 
A-1 and pay your retirement contributin 
until retirement age and until you hay 
80 or more years of service credit. 


. Is a teacher’s annuity taxable? Is Feder 


Ineome Tax (withholding) withheld fron 
each check? Can a retired teacher (age 
be returned to teaching with the same 
status as before retirement? Can a retired 
teacher teach in Kentucky Children’s Home 
or any Church Orphans’ Home? 


. There is no state or municipal tax on a 


retired teacher’s allowance. No withholding 
is made for Federal Income Tax but the 
allowance must be reported a gross in- 
come along with other income. The teacher 
is entitled to a deduction equal to the 
cost to her in contributions; and if age 
65, a double exemption. A retired teacher 
under age 70 may teach in an emergency 
situation but can never assume status of 
a teacher who has never retired for age. 
She may teach in any position not covered 
by the Kentucky Retirement Act. 


. I have 20 years of service credit in Ken- 
tucky and have been teaching in Ohio five 


years. If I return to Kentucky, what is 
my status? If I stay in Ohio, what should 


absent more than 6 years and until the 
opening of school on the seventh year, 
withdraw from Ohio and transfer Ohio 
service to Kentucky, paying for same, Con 
tinue in Kentucky five years or more. Ii 
you stay in Ohio, withdraw from Kentucky 
and transfer as much service from Ken 
tucky as Ohio will take and pay for same 


. I have been teaching in Florida four years 


and expect to return to Kentucky soor. 
have withdrawn my account from Ken 
tucky where I taught 15 years. How do 
get credit again for my past service? 
When you withdrew yo 
account you surrendered your service credi 
If you had returned before you were absel 
more than three years, you could have 1 
instated it. Come in as a new teachel 
If you are under 87, you can still quali 
for the maximum retirement allowance. 


JOURNA 








odern Coal Mining is a Good Part esh | 
| a Good Part Water 










. * Every hour the giant ventilating fan 
hat is shown above pushes more tons of fresh 
should air into the coal mine than speedy 
conveyor belts move tons of coal out—all 
to keep the mine ventilated and safe for 

















yu are Z ea 

‘ , the miners. Water, too—millions of gal- 

ul tne lons of it—is a mining necessity. In sep- 

year, arating the impurities from coal, water 

Ohio serves as a flotation agent. Rock and oth- 

Con er impurities, being heavier, settle, while 
i. - the more buoyant coal floats off to huge 

wea drying tanks (right) which “spin” it free 
ntucky of moisture, ready for screening and 
| Ken shipment. 5 

same New! To help your students get a real ————oe eee Or 
—— knowledge of the countless ways in which , : 
co coal serves our civilization, we’ve just | Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
01, printed a new i ee booklet, coaL | Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Ken AT work. It’s packed with photographs Please send free — 
» do showing coal utilization. For your ee : a TN, SE OG 
; copy, simply mail this coupon. ! COAL AT WORE 
; { (Please Print) 
] mm ie 

«iif! BITUMINOUS & COAL | «= 

abses Street. 
ve re BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE \ 
eachetfjl ADEPARTMENT OF NaTIONAL CoaL AssociaTION =| = City Zone State —< 
qualify Wasuincton 5, D. C. | Name of School 
ce. 

tittminous Coal . . . Lights the Way .. . Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 

NA 
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DIRECTORY ... QKENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
Henry CHambBers, Paducah, 
President April 14 1950 
Fayetre Fietps, Phelps, 
First Vice-President 
Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville, 
Second Vice-President 


James T. Atton, Vine Grove 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 

1207 Larue Ave., Louisville 18..June 8 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan une 8 
RussELL Brinces, Fort Thomas. June 
Mrs. Lorrie McBrayYer, Morehead... June 
M. C. Napier, Hazard. 8 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 





April 14, 1950 











ExecuTIvE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Drmecror OF FieLp SERVICE, Miss Nona Burress 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Rubie E. Smith, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Virgil Waggener, Dixon 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—E. D. Brown, Hardinsburg 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—T. T. Knight, Okolona 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, 
Louisville 8 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—George Yates, Versailles 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Curtis Davis, Sandy Hook 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Audrey Maupin, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
Secretary—James A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Campbell, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Jack Early, Hindman 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


ex 


Folklore S: 
President 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lottie Suiter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Mrs. Suda Butler, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville 
Secretary—R. E. Stevenson, Russellville 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lyman Hailey, du Pont Manual Training 
H. S., Louisville 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Virgil Warren, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Dr. Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Gladys Milburn, Louisville Girls High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wood, Anchorage 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—William F. Russell, Paris 
Secretary—Lucy Cracraft, Frankfort 





KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Herschel Roberts, Ft. Knox High School 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, 120 W. Lee Street, Louisville 

Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Dord Fitz, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Griffin, 223 South Hubbard Lane, 

Louisville 7 

Vocational Education, Department of 
President—James L. Patton, Paintsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Fannie W. Porter, Frankfort 
Agricultural Education 
President—Harold Binkley, Lafayette 

Secretary—G. L. Creech, Stanford 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lola Mae Beale, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 
Guidance Section 
President—Glenn G. Underwood, K-5, Greentree Manor, 
Louisville 6 
Secretary—Lucille L. Bond, 1416 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8 - , 
Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Hazel Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Charles V. Youmans, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Luther Safriet, Vocational School, Harlan 
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K. E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


comma Department of 
= dary Schools 
Bien. L. Cobb, Newport 
Secretary—Harry M. Sparks, Murray 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Secretary—Louis Smith, Berea 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Secretary—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, 
Ft. Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—J. C. Brashear, Campbellsville College, 
Campbellsville 








Physics Teach Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 


Secretary—Lewis W. Cochran, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 





Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachen, Department of 
lyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, 
Lexington 27 


Secretary—Conrad Richardson, 410 Shelby Street, 
Frankfort 





K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conferen 
President—Mrs. Minnie R. ¢ 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, 

Frankfort 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 

— Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, 
‘OV 
giceey tieshoth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington 

Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 

President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 

Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 

Folklore Society, Kentucky 

Presideni—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Venable 
Comeey Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
—Dr. R. L. Tuthill, ee fl Ad ps og 
P= all T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Ben V. Flora, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Secretary—E., Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 

High School Coaches, pp Renter Association of 
President—Tom Ellis — 

Secretary—Rice onl rt Mitchell 

Industrial Arts 
a H. Slack, Shawnee High School, 


Seary~ George T. Lilly, Murray State College, 


of chelbyville 
12 Benson Avenue, 


Library se Conference 
a — Willey, Manual High School, 


sesiteare tie. Helen S. Koch, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Omnithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Leonard C., a wl 845 S. Ninth St., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Annie Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentu: 1. cay 
President—Dr. F. A. Pattie, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Ky. Houses “a Reform, 
Greendale 
- Board Members Association 
resident—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Seeretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Special Education, Reco Council of 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
Pre: ‘—No report 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
oa Sublett, Jefferson Mii Schools, 


Louisvill 
Scores ties. Ruby Hart, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
Boswell B. Hod: ‘rankfort 1952 
Dr. a. Jud _ Rbeenna io" 
rgetown 
whe eoeincen, | Gray 
ood, 


Caywi 
i , Moore, Eastern Ky. 
College, Richmon 


{anor, 








un 
= 30, 
une 80, 
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uae, State 
June 30, 


COMMISSION ON 
Pay Expires 
oe so, 1951 


une 80, 1952 
80, 1950 


Je C. Howard, Chi . Manual Hi: 
Louisville — ~ 


» Frank McGary, Barlow. 
. Marie Tumer, Yack june 
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Term Expires 
une 30, 1950 


Homan H. McGuire, Grayson. 
june 80, 1952 


Ww. Jetton, P. 

Dr. por 'Meece, University of Kentucky, 
ae 

Mrs. J. Jarvis, Louisville. 

Henry RP ny Paducah, President. 








pril 14, 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
June 80, 1949 


April 14, 1950 





H. B. Gray, Bowling 
Henry Chambers, | Brey Paducah 
(ex officio) 














Publishers’ Representatives. 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 


8, Kentucky. 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, - Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
* fort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. 
Tennessee. 


Laidlaw Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. ‘Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Fgpeons, Sparta, 


Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker,- 


Winchester, Kentucky. 


cmillian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing. 
ton 37, Kentucky. 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mo. 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 880 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2299 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 


Tennessee. 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 


South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
eh 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 


If each person in this country would eat 
one extra egg a week, our surplus of eggs 
would be ended. 


It takes the average worker in the United 
States 27 minutes of work to earn a dozen 
eggs. In Australia it takes 53 minutes; in 
Britain, 57 minutes; in France, 106 min- 
utes; in Russia, 158 minutes, and in Aus 
tria, 244 minutes. 


Average individual grant to the needy 
aged in California is $70.68 a‘tnonth, high- 
est for the country. Massachusetts is the 
only state in the Union earmarking a spe 
cial $4 allotment for every needy aged 
person for “leisure time activities.” 
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MORE ENERGY— FASTER REACTION— LESS TREMOR— 


ability to do ability to think steadier with less 
more work and act more quickly muscular fatigue 

















Good 
‘Bchool Lighting... F 


PRESERVES ENERGY . . . Work done 
ner poor lighting wastes nervous 
mergy. 

PRESERVES EYESIGHT . . . Strain en- 
puntered while reading and studying 
nder poor light does irreparable harm 
) precious eyes. 


IMPROVES LEARNING . . . Controlled 
sts have shown a valid relation between 
paming and lighting in classrooms. 


School lighting deserves the available at any time, without 


ctive interest of all educators cost or obligation, to test light- 
nd parent-teacher organiza- ing levels, to design more eco- 
.ffons. KU lighting engineers are nomical installations, and to 
discuss modern classroom light- 


ing techniques. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 West Main Street Lexington 


Nineteen Fifty 











Our Teachers Special Policies 
pay you whether you are disabled one day, one week, one month, one year— 
EVEN A LIFETIME. 


Outstanding Features 
. LIFETIME BENEFITS—For Total Disability from Accidents or Confining Sickness. 
. Additional Benefits while in Hospital. 
. Benefits payable for ONE DAY or MORE. 
. Large accidental death benefit. 
. Monthly benefits doubled for certain travel accidents. 
. No restrictions during vacations or leave of absence. 


. Policy can be continued after you leave the teaching profession. 
. Policy issued by the Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World. 


Does Your Policy Do This? | 


The usual Teacher’s Policy pays for ONLY one or two years. | 


Shen What? : 


Picture yourself with a Broken Back, Tuberculosis, Cancer, Heart Trouble, Paralysis, | 
Nervous Breakdown . . . WHO IS GOING TO PAY THE BILLS AFTER YOUR CHECK HAS 
STOPPED UNDER A LIMITED POLICY? 


Remember! 


Our policies pay as long as you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness | 
—WHETHER FOR ONE DAY OR FOR LIFE— 


ONA nA WH — 


Complete Hospitalization — Medical Expense Coverage Also Available. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION WRITE OR CALL 
TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASS'N 


WORLD’‘S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH & ACCIDENT COMPANY 
16th Floor — Heyburn Bldg. 
WaAbosh 5131 Louisville, Ky. 
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BEAUTIFUL -:- 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


MASTERCRAFT. -:- 


DIGNIFIED 


Complete 
Stage 
Equipment 
Service 


Front 
Curtain 


Valance 
Cyclorama 
Scenery 


Auditorium 





Number 567 






Let National Plan Your Stage -:- 


TYPICAL STAGE SETTINGS AND DESIGNS 


Window 
Drapes 


We Save You Money 


APPROPRIATE SCENIC DESIGNS 


Authentically Designed 
Properly Installed 


NATIONAL 














School Supply & Film Service 
422 W. Breckinridge — JA. 6501 
LOUISVILLE 3, KY. 


Sales & Service 


-- Conservatively Styled - 
-- Reasonable Price 


STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE CENTRALIZED SOUND SYSTEMS 





School 
Name-_ 
Street 


City_ 








NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
422-424 W. Breckinridge 
Louisville 3, Ky. — JAckson 6501 


Please send me information on the following: 


C] Stage Equipment 
[] Auditorium Window Draperies 













































A. J. Chichester 
‘College Box 43535 





IZ <2 
Berea. Low ary 





—Statistics Laboratory, U. of K. 





What Does UK Mean to Kentucky Business? 


The University benefits all businesses in Kentucky by improving the produc- 





tive abilities of students who go out to work in the state. Professional 





courses prepare accountants, marketing specialists, engineers, secretaries, 





and research workers of many kinds to supply the increasing needs of 





Kentucky employers. Rapid industrial expansion could not go on without 






such a supply of trained business technicians. 


The College of Commerce trains hundreds of students to become business 


owners and executives. This specialized training in business administration 





furnishes the state with an increasing supply of alert small-business 





leaders. The combination of this training and the rich unused resources 



















offers the best hope for the future economic growth of Kentucky. 
& 


For information about admission or courses offered, write tc 






The Registrar 


University of me nee 


Lexington 




















